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nVE GxiTES OF INDIA—GIBEAETAU. AIALTA 


PEEIM. AND ADEN 


peditioii to the East, entered 
h of Oetober, 1875* Equinoc¬ 
tial gales, been raging* for sev^eral days previously, 
the Atlantic rollers, eomiag broadside on, soon dis- 
criminated between the passengers, instituting a process 
of natural selection, which resulted iu the survival of those 
^one who were fittest to do justice to the diurnal hill of 
fate provided by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 

^ 1^' L 

With a Dunctualitv and i*esrularitv altoe'ether weather- 


oceasion 


ere crowded with a motley 
and children of all sorts and 
Duke and Prince of the Blood 
an Italian Countess, a <rhneral officer or two 

numerous 

Ills of various types^ stations, and degrees, 
of the Hi2-h Court to the greenest of pro¬ 
be dutches of the Civil 


sure our 


women 


some 


man 


bationOrs just escaped out of 
Service Examiners, sundry m 
short-bearded, and beardless, wived and wifeless~divers 
eccentric Itneta^dless females of uncertain ages and vague 
antecedentSj a few solitary wives on their way to join their 
husbands, one or two flirtins' bachelors, a bevy of i^retfcv 
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geneous cpw 


of this Bjiscelianeons collectioin of 
tliftir nresehco felt so plainly as the <: 


a eurioas 


mien 


a wpman of Tery low caste, pjL'obably a Mliar (or -Unoa> 
She had some very peculiar blue cross lines tattooed on 
her foreh(3ad between the ej'cbrows, .and a ’ similar mark 
on one temple* Like all Indian women of her stationy 
she had invested all her savings in ornaments, and carried 

■ * ^ I *■ ' • I's ' j 

them on her person. 

Oxir fouxth. night at se^^^onght us opposite the mouth 
of the Tagus, and in sight®*the Lisbon lights. At day- 
br^k next day we were ap^l&hing Capo ot, Vincent. 

Life is made up of compensations. Our patient en¬ 
durance of four miserable days was rewarded-by a grand 
.|pecthcle. Noble cliffs -rose to a great height out of the 
sea, some glowing with red tints as if covered with 
heathar, others frowning with black crags, and shelving 
suddenly into perpendicular precipices or scarps of dark 
granite, riddled with countless holes and caverns by the 
sheer force of the Atlantic. Here and there isolated needle¬ 
like rocks, and others of fantastic shapes, separated from 











tHe fitgt dash of the waves which covered their sides 




seemed to thrust themselves forward as if to 


of foam. In the distance were lofty moim- 




mist 


appeared loftier through the 


ISSjf '"Vincent has a lighthouse 


<r 


o 


to 


Cape St 


telegrapli station. We 


hoisted our signals, and our approach was ins 


iiotifled at Gibraltar. 


At night we were in the Straits (anciently called the 


Straits of Hercules), with the Biiy of Tangier on our right. 


Tangier is a sea-port of Morocco, and is now the property 


of the Moors under the Emperor of Morocco ; the capital 


of the province, Fez, being about a hundred miles inland. 


In four days and a half, or io 8 hours from the moment 


of cUir passing the Needles, we were close to Gibraltar. 


The night was dark and squally, and great caution was 


needed. I was* kept awake by the intermittent throes 


and gasps of our engine, which seemed to struggle for 


breath like a moribund monster dying hard. Very early 


in the morning its fitful throbbings suddenly ceased, and 


the silence of death followed. 


The first sight of the Bay is grand beyond 


tion 


It bends round in a long curve or elongated semi¬ 


circle, sun’ounded in the distance by ranges of high 


the towering rock of Gibraltar—^said to be nearly 


of one side and forming a promontory running north and 


south 


to the continent of Spain by a narrow 


isthmus of land called the neutral ground. 


The 




washed on both sides by the 


iterranean. At the 


extremity of the promontory is 


a lighthouse. The town of Gibraltar, res 


line of batteries, climbs about oue-third 


of the rock. Rising conspicuously above the houses 








hte-r-tp 


I' 


who resort to 


(Bnician^ 


name 


it was 


Tisa conqueror, irom wnom it was 
Tarik’s mountain (in Arabic JiU^aluH 


some 


but it was 


part of tlie Spaniards to recover it, for about 175 years, 

rirt a Ui 11 «f tliA 1 nwf>r of the bav. is a stone cairn 


hill, at the lower end of the baj 
the ‘ Queen of Spain^s chair/ 1 
is said to have seated herself there during one of 


seen 
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to repeat it. 





Point, on the coast of Barbary in 


•a«< 


Africa, is Ceuta—a town, dose under a rocky hill 


'VC.' 


forms 




to the rock of 






g, erag-gy, preci 
which also claims, 


C. 
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ai some 


primeval penpci eame tae tailless apes 
er on the rook of Gibraitar like wild 


01 viiizeu settlers. Bigoteen apes are stiii leit, ana every 
one of them is known and held inviolable# To kill or even 
injure any one of them would be an unpardonable offence. 
Ceuta belongs to SpiUn, and is used by the government as 
a penal settlement; It is a most unpleasant place of resi¬ 
dence, convicts being allowed to roam about loose. They 
cannot escape by laud, as, once out of the townj they would 
certainly be killed by the Moors,and' the 
Spaniard's inveterate enmity subsists* I believe some ec- 
centric person, or persons, once started the idea that it 
would be well for England to restore Gibraltar to Spain 
and take Ceuta in exchange. 

On landing at Gibraltar we lost no time in making our 
way to Europa Foint, passing the Alameda—a name given 
to a kind of public square, or esplanade, planted with trees, 
which is an institiitipn in all 'Spanish towns, and treated as 

' ^ . • . _ ' - I 

consecrated ground by the inhabitants. The drive led up 
a hill over the lower slope of the rock, wliich on the town 
side is much less steep than, towards the Spanish frontier. 


pepper trees appeared to be growing luxuriantly, and aloes 
were as plentiful as blackberry bushes. Europa Point 
commands an unequalled view of the Straits, the coast of 
Africa, and Gibraltar Bay. The rock itself from this point 
reminded as of tlie Bastei in the district called Saxon 
Switzerland, near Dresden. 

lieturning to the town under a royal salute which 
announced the landing of H. B. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
we found it no easy matter to thread our way througli the 
long principal street—crowded as it was with a motley 
multitude of Moors from Fez, Arabs, Neeroes. Jews, 







MOSjSRMWmA: 


•1 , 


<>• 



Scotpions (or natives of Gibraltar familiarly so called) 

peasants, muleteers, English 
ground on 

a 








mg view 
which perforate the rock—here 

' . - I ■ _ ! . - ' ' 

see the muzzles of monster 



1 innumei^: 








course, 






‘it 


the direction of an attack in case of a war with Spain. The 
wonderful construction of the galleries themselves, which we 
afterwards visited, is too well-known to need degcription. 

As we steamed out of the Bay the eastern dde of the 
rock, whieli is much wilder and more eragg-y in appearanee 

the town side, showed itself to great advantage. H 

' '' ' ’ _ _ • » ' 

a steamer passed us, crowded with Haj^is, or pulgrims from 
Mecca, bound for Tangier. They were all dressed alike 
in coarse grey garments, with cowls on their heads, and 
were naeked closely together like sheep in a pen. It is 

they never leave the deck, lie down, or 
from the moment they quit 3 
Next, the grand range of the Sierra 
with its sharp serrated outline, came into view on bur left! 
I helieve its principal mountain is little short of i:^,ooo 
3 et high. About noon on the sixth clay after leaving 
England, we passed Cape Tenez on the coast of Africa. 

At sunset the whole western sky was on fire, while the 
861™ted line of the African mountains seemed to be cut 
out of the glowing heavens, as if with a sharp knife, and 

When night fell we were opposite the 

Bay of Algiers, and could distinguish the lights of the 

town. Thence to Malta little of interest marked the ship’s 
course. We passed Zembra, a fine rocky island (occasionally 
resorted to for coal) on one side of the Bay of Tunis, and 
about twelve miles west of Cape Bon. The latter is a noble 
headland on the African coast, with a lighthouse more 
than half-way down its precipitous sides. Pantelleria, the 











top of its liigliest monntain, and two oaverns, one intensely 


parts. The town consists of a long line of staring white 
houses, with a large church and detached villas dotted at in- 
tervals over the slopes. I heliev’e the island now belongs to 
Italy, and, until recently, was used as a convict settlement. 

On the eighth day after leaving 
Gozo, an island twelve miles long (c 
Greeks), lying to the north-west of 1 
being only separated fi’Om the main 
channel, in the centre of which lies a 
called Comino. Soon afterwards i 
quarantine harbour of Malta. 

Early in the morning we took one of the boats that 
crowded round our vessel (in form rather like Venetian 
gondolas) and landed at Valetta, the principal town of 

I . . ■ _ ' 

Malta, built in 1566 by La Valette, the grandmaster qF 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, to which Order the 

r 

Emperor Charles V of Germany made over the whole island 
in 1530. The town is regularly built on an elevated pro¬ 
montory just behind the fortress of St. Elmo, which, with 
a lighthouse, occupies its extreme point. 

On one side of the promontory is the quarantine harbour 

i 

for merchant ships and steamers. On the other is the 

' ' 

great harhour for ships of war, commanded at its entrance 

by the fortress of Ricasoli, and indented with 

inlets or creeks, each forming a small separat 

and the whole capable of being swept by the fortress of 

St, Angelo, bristling witli guns on a promontory in the 

middle. In fact, the entire line of coast on the northern 

side of the island is hollowed out into creeks bv the force 

•/ 

of the Mediterranean currents. It is a kind of Connemara 


a narrow 


numerous 


• e • 









MODERN INDIA. 





on a 



barbou 
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One 

St. Paul’s Baj' 



i 




a 


according* t6 


roois 


P P ' ■ , • - ■ Hi 

' I J ^ 

tradition, Me ship which contained St. Paul and his fellow- 

V • ' 

prisoners was cast on shore here. 

' 7 ^ On landing we found it impossible to shake off a swarm 
of importunate natives, either vendors of the produce of 
the island or w^ould-be guideS; who followed us about like 
tiresome flies intent on settling on us. We visited the 
cathedral of St. John, where the knights are buried under 
a beautiful Mosaic floor ; the Governor’s palace, where 
there is some celebrated tapestry and a fine armoury, 
interesting from a well-arranged collection of the armour 
of the Knights of St. John ; and the gardens of San 
Antonio, five miles in the interior. 

The houses of Malta are all of w^hite stone, with flat 
Their architecture has a half Italian, half Oriental 
character. The streets are built on each side of the rocky 
promontory in parallel lines, so as to join at right angles 
a long central main street, which forms a sort of back¬ 
bone along the summit of the ridge. One or two are 
ascended by picturesque tiers of ste})s. The whole island 
appears to be one vast rock and stone quarry. Instead of 
hedges, lines of white walls intersect the interior in every 
direction, one rising above the other like terraces,, with 
square look-out towers at intervals. Here and there the 
dull monotony of the stone terraces is relieved by tufts of 
dark foliage, dotted about promiscuously in every direction. 
These represent the tops of well-grown trees, which rear 

their heads above the walls, as if to bear witness to the 

* 

fertility of the soil in the gardens underneath. It is diffi¬ 
cult, indeed, to understand how any garden can be produc¬ 
tive when nothing* but rock is visible around. The ex¬ 
planation, I believe, is that rich soil is transported in small 

from Sicily, and kept together by the walls. The 





Maltese are very mdustrious. Their commercial instincts 
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eaiw biclis or SIdi boys, from the ‘neighbourhood of Zan¬ 
zibar. Ihey were dressed in snow-white garments quite 
out of keeping with their occupation, which consists iii 
shovelling the coal into the furnaces, and contrasting 
curiously with their glossy coal-black coimtenances and 
dark thick woolly hair. They are a happy smiling raee^ 
always in exuberant spirits, though exposed to roasting 
heat, drinking nothing hut water and nourished by a 
vegetable diet. They may be seen sleeping as soundly 
on the iron gratings of the engine-room as on a bed of 
down. Then came the Ag-walas—men employed about the 
engine and fires. These were described to me as Konkani 
Musa]mans, from the neighbourhood of Bombay. They 
were also dressed in peculiar white costumes—picturesque 
and immaculately clean. This formed the line on the port 
side. At the stern were the English officers of the ship, 
and nearest the stern, on the starboard side, a few English 
quarter masters or superior English sailors. After them 
came the long line of Laskars (ov, as they call . themselves, 


own 




spotless drosses, enibroiderod turbaas, and scarves. 
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wi the ‘ black water’.’ In fact, the lower the caste in 
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India the more tenacious are its members of caste purity. 


and the inore pride does each man take in protecting him- 
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what ho believes to be contamination. Nothinj? 


IS moi^^ to the preservation of castopurity than 
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man Lasbars, the best of them come from Kathiwar (more 


correctly written Krithi-ilwar, the abode of the Kathi tribes) 
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Harlan. Their wag*es are, of course, less than those of Eng- 


pany save in this way^ a joe?' contra 


outlay is incurred, because more men are required to couuter- 


balance the want of muscular power in eacli iiidividuaL 


I asked the captain about their food, and whether they 


‘Yes,’ he said^ ‘we sometimes, while in 
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harBoiir, give them a sheep, which they kill in their own 


way. On the voyag-e they generally eat dried fish, rice, 


and dal, and are not very particular about it. 


tbey are Muhammadans, they will even sometimes eat pork ' 


if we have nothing else to gdve 


convenient 


them. They ask no in- 


but tie the forbidden animal- 


slaughtered, however, according to the most 
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rules 


of Islam—on to the end of a line, and drag it after the 


ship for an hour or SO; after which one of their number 
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hauls it in, caU^ great solemnity as if he were 


using a . formula of consecration. Jdo sii’ar idh 
go away, pig; come hither, fish.-” ’ 


regiment of Laskars was headed in the muster by 


the Sarang—a title c.orfapted from Sarhang, the Persian 
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‘ sprung into existence since the cornmencement 
: Canal. It is now lighted with gas. 
the entrance to the Canal at all imposing. 
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In half an hour we had paid the dues, which I he- 
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.V strip of land covered with sheds, 
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right, there n 
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recently purchased by ns for 


one old enough to remember the 
>k of the French enfirineer’s great 


view 


Although the course ot the Uanal tor tiie nrst xmrty 

1 straight as an arrow, every mile of it abounds 
testing objects. The first thing* noticed is -an 
lagoon stretching for miles beyond the right 
le on the left lies a trackless desert of sand, with 
here and ttiere patches of what appears to be water, but 
is really nothing but the mirage produced by heated 
AmnAnr Then there are the natives on the bank in their 


immense 
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■water, the extreme depth of which 
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towards each other in opposite 
d to meet while in motion. One 
) a siding while the other passes, 
us at a stiition called Kantar^, \vhere we 
t, while the ‘Diomed/a Liverpool steamer^ 
a road—once the sreat hi.o'hw^av hotw^At^ 


are never 


ana oyria—leaas over tne uanal bj 
A large caravan from Jerusalem, v 
and a motley crowd of way-worn 1 
and childreur— were waiting to pass 
It was a strange and interesting 


raveners—men, women, 
over close to our siding. 

sight, which made us 
think of the going down of the Children of Israel into 
Egypt. Thence we glided on without interruption, but 
with the disagreeable accompaniment of ah Egyptian 
plague of flies, passing on the right a statue of Lieutenant 

Waghorn, the pioneer and first organizer of the overland 
route in iSs*;. 
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At coDsiderabla intervals steam dredging-machines— 
or five of w|deh are now sufficient to keep the bed 
were seen da active work. One was of monster 


proportions, and appeared to be ingeniously constructed for 
raising the sand jrom the bottom and delivering it on an 
inclined plane over the hank. The desert is occasionally 
dotted with patches of a kind of scrubby bush, the only 
merit of which is that it serves to relieve the glare from 
the sand^ and to furnish food for camels. Here and there ’ 
high banks of sand hid everything from oar view. At 4 in 
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On we steamed through the lake, and thence 
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so6n after sunset; These two 


reniarkable lakes had nearly dry heds before the n 


IS now going 


on in the Dead Sea, The water had evaporated, and left 


foresaw that this circumstance might be turned 


When 
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in tlie neighbouring districts is likely 


to be advantageously affected by the re-creation 
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lakes. We had evidence next morning of an accession of 


humidity which may one 


turn barren ground into 
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AVhen we attempted to move on soon after 


for more than an hour. 


our 


in the sand, but with a 


Then we glided out of the great lake through a deep 
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tlie net 


,200,000 in 1S75 


c ill 1869^ aneV from 1870 to 1876 
e-li it rose from 456,^09 tons to 2,096,772 
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^I^ded for ^ome miles^ At one o^clock 
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had the Gulf of Suez, 

aing rajpidly towards one of its spacious 
(juays (Gonstructed at an immense cost and 


accom 


of the miracle of en- 
our huge ship &om one 
fcly, was only eighteen 
are competent to pronounce 
an opinion , on the result achieved by the outlay consider 
that it was cheai)ly done for that sum. About two millions 
of the amount was freely given by the late Khedive in 
money and labour. The compulsory system was first tried, 
but soon given up. Cholera broke out, and English puhiie 
opinion was brought to bear on the matter, 
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Then it was that the gonius of M. de Lesseps organized 
a system of paid labour, the extraordinary success of which 
in a country like Egypt could never haye been predicted. 
All honour to the indomitable will and scientific ability of 
one man, who, fighting his way through apparently in¬ 
superable obstacles,—physical, social, and political,—carried 


ameenno' 


out one of the greatest projects of this wonder-working 
century. 

But in appreciating to the full his energy and intelleefj 
let us not withhold an equal tribute to the amazing tact and 
administrative capacity which enabled one man to train a 


whole army of ignorant and illiterate labourers^ and inspire 
thenS with something of his own ardeht, energetic^ and 
enthusiastic spirit. Every individual, to the smallest 
• donkey-boy; employed on the Canhl seemed to take a 
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The simple 
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from one 


Canal ^an be pronouneed 
central channel 
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end to the other lined 


stone. If, when the success of the project was as 


had been sold and the 
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a few millions, a really com 
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achieved, the capital expended mi 


apd a Canal of the right dimensions presented-to 
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commerce of the world. Now, the 


to be reconstructed, new workmen and 


at a vast cost. Never 


thelesB, English enterprise and capital can do all that is 


needed ; and English enterprise and capital will have to 


do it in the end. 

So surely as Kussia is setting her face steadfastly towards 
Constantinople must England concentrate her attention 
on Port Said, the Suez; Canal, and the coast of Syria. The 
day may be coming—and perhaps must come very soon— 
when no corner of Europe will be allowed to suffer any 
longer from the limpotenee ’ of Turkish rule. What then 
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and Mr. Cnst— 


ready to devote to the welfare 
Let thetoi consent to aid tbe 


commissioners 


vmee 


commonly called Sinde, has 
rificaiitly styled ^ Young 

Egypf ’ have certainly much 
and many points of resemhlance 
have made Young Egypt ’ prosperous un 
righteous, and energetic administration, ai 

potent to raise old Egypt out of the depths of misgovern- 
ment into which she is fa*st sinking, and convert her from 


comm 


seion, so rar, at least, as England is concerned. 

3 on after our arrival at Suez, a party of us took a 
eca, or native boat, with, three nien and sailed up 

)mek to the town of Suez, three miles distant; The 

viour of our boatmen interested me not a little. It 
ened to be the concluding day of the fast of Ramazan 
ninth month of the Muhammadan year), and whether 
bis account, or because it was the stated hour of 
31 ’, one of the men washed his face in sea-water, and 
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us at every corner, pi 
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in addition to dirt, every hole and corner harboutdd:- 'V^J(; 
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a standing menace, I suppose, to swarms of irrepres^hie 
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vernacular. 

__ — ^ of the fourteenth day we commeneedi 

our course down the Gulf of Suez. The line of hilfo 
overhanging^ Suez, called Attdka^ look^ grand^ red and 
glowing, and stood out in st 
vellous green and blue of the 


mar 


rugged 


one, that of Suez down which 
navigation of which is extrenit 
of Akaba which is not quite s 


wore 


Aowams evening we came in sight ot the lofty 
of Mount Aghrib^ on the coast of Africa, in Egyplaati 
territory. The highest mountain of the range is alleged to 
be 10,000 feet high. I certainly never before Supposed that 

possessed anything much higlier than a pyi^amid. 

The time consumed in steaming down the Red Sea to 
the Straits of Babel Mandeb was five davs. The coast iss 
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PERIM AND BABEL MANDEB. 
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The heat was intense, and the draught of air through the 
narrow channel, as the coast on each side began to close in 
upon us, made it penetrate more searchingly. 

The small island of Perim was on our right as we 
steamed through the Straits of Babel Mandeb (Arabic 
bdhiCl manclibj ‘ gate of tears 

The land opposite Perim juts out into a long narrow 
promontory covered with rugged, rocky hills. Under the 
principal rock on its barren and burning shore the French 
have built a large square house. They had once a settle- 
ment here, and I believe intended converting the promon¬ 
tory into an island by digging a canal across. Had they 
accomplished their object, their next engineering operation 
would have been a fort to balance ours at Perim, but the 
excitable and bellicose Arab tribes forcibly resisted the 
attempt to slice off a iiortion of their territory, and the 
French have now deserted the place. The staring house 
’ still rernains, apparently in good rep)air, glittering in the 
glaring sunliglit. Not a human being was to be seen 
about, but one ot two deserted Arab fishing-boats were 
anchored near the shore. 

Every person who passes Perim is sure to be asked whether 
he has heard the story of the stratag'em by which we took 

possession of the island. .1 believe the anecdote rests on a 

• • 

basis of fact. But whether it does so or not, here is an 
epitome of it —A French captain was sent in a naa,n-of-war 
about five-and-twenty years ago to take possession of the 
island, and touched at Aden. Of course the English Com¬ 
mandant was too polite nob to ask him to d^ine, and too 
hospitable not to ply him with good wine till he 
drunk enough to exemplify, the old proverb in vino vetitas 

t 

and let out the secret of his expedition. Instantly the 
English Commandant, without leaving the dinner-table, 
gave private orders for despatching a gunboat with six 
sappers and miners, and one engineer officer, \yho lauae^ 
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IS Ite island, planted tlie British flag on the heights, and 
jimi day were ready, to reeeive tlie French captain and 
welcome him to British soil. 

Certainly the island is in an important position, at the 
gate of the Eed Sea, but its titter sterility, without 
a tree or even a blade of grass or bush to temper the glare 
of burning suns and eloudless ;:i:S^i#&j^ it even more 

entitled to be called an Eden than Aden itself—of course 
I mean on the /urns a principle. It is simply 

' f' * 

a bare rock, about four or iire miles in circumference, 
rising to an elevation of twb or three hundred feet. The 
channel which separates it from the opposite point of 
Babel Mandeb, and through which we sailed, is only one 
mile wide ; but a channel of nearly eleven miles in width 
on the other side divides it from the African coast, and on 
that side the island possesses a small but deep harbour. 
We have built a lighthouse and insignificant fort on the 
highest point of the rock, and huts near it for a detach¬ 
ment of Sepoys with one or two Europeans. Bmee the 
erection of the lighthouse ships generally take the narrow 
channel. 

V/e steamed through the channel against a strong 
heated blast of wind which blows constantly through 
the straits as through a fumiel. In five days after 
quitting' Suez dock we were well out of the Eed Sea, and 
not sorry to see Perim receding from our sight and our 
vessel making rapid way eastwards through the Indian 
Ocean in the direction of Aden, ninety miles distant. When 
night fell, the lightship at the entrance of Aden harbour 
began to be visible. 

By ten o^clook at night we were safely moored to two 
buoys near the lights of the town. The dark outline of the 
great rock of Aden loomed mysteriously in the weird light; 




^ s of various colours gleamed on the 
with vociferant Arabs crowded round our 
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It c^iJi iHiag^Bed wh^re rain buly fe^Ud 

about once in two or three years must be pleasanter 
night than on the ooeasion of my* second 

^0^^ Aden hy daylight, I greatly 

^^byed a visit to the rwonderful tanks three or four miles 
dittant^ dug out of the solid roek to catch the precious rain- 

$V'%ter '■which occasionally makes up for lost time by pouring 
down in a deluge* The surrounding scenery is unequalled 
in ruggedness and sterility by anything I have ever seen. 
In ikct, the whole place naay be compared to a congeries of 
gigantic cinders or heaps of colossal coke. Yet it has many 
most striking and almost suhlime features. It is certainly 
the Gribraltar of the K Sea. The principal pock is even 
higher and grander than that of Gibraltar. It stands on a 

promontory in the same way, and is joined to the mainland 
by a narrow isthmus. 

Among the institutions of the place are the d i ving boys 

small Somali negroes imported from the opposite coast of 
Afrioa-r-'Who gather round the ship in their toy cauoes, 
each little curly-headed urchin paddling* his own tiny coracle 
with wonderful dexterity. Their knowledge of English is 
restricted to the one sentence ^I dive, Sare, I dive,’ w hich 
they all vociferate with great animation, till on the first 






more energetioally tliali ever in the 
Sare, I dive/ which is kept up w 


the whole interior of Arabia —so far as 1 was ah 
observe it during* iny voyages—^seeins to be shut in. 
barrier of ranges of dark rugged sterile mountains 
behind the other—some rising’ to considerable elevatii 

serve as an effectual 1 


com 


m of some interesting 
Bombay merchant of a 
business in Zanzibar, rc 
family. He was a sto 


man 


their Hindu character and often their Hindu names. . Our 
fellow-jjassenger told me that the trade of Zanzibar is 
rapidly increasing and the place becoming very prosperous. 
The language spoken there is Swaheli (a kind of lingua 
franca of Eastern Africa), which the Khoja speaks as well as 
his native tongue Cutchl, and tp which he adds Gujarati, 
Hindustani, and a littje English. Pie was accompanied by 
a Pathan or Afghan from Peshawar returning home from 
the PIajj or pilgTimage to Mecca, which every'■true 
Musalman endeavours to perform once in his life, the 
other four religious duties enjoined by Muhammad being 
prayer five times a day, fasting for' a month every year, 
almsgiving, and repeating the Creed daily. MV e took in at 
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FIEST IMPRESSIONS. 


Bombay, November io, 1875. 
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We need not quote a Western poet ^ in support of the 
trite timism that impressions on the mind, to he 
lanst be made by scenes actually witnessed. 

There is an Eastern saying that the distance between 
the ear and the eye is very small, hut the difference 
between hearing and seeing is very great 

information can be gained about India 
books and. newspapers^ and much by asking questions 
of old Indiatis who have spent their lives in the country, 
but, after ail, India must be seen to be understood. 

f, _ » 

The instant I set foot on the landing-place at Bombay, 
I became absorbed in the interCiSt of every object that 

met my sight—the magnifieent harbour with its beautiful 

^ . 

secluded creeks, and grand background of hills; 





the picturesque native boats gliding hither and thither; 
the array of ships from every quarter of the globe riding 
at anchor—every feature in the surrounding landscape, 
every rock and stone . 1 l|Mer my feet, every animal and 
plant around me on M shdre, every man, woman, and 



in the motley throng passing and repassing on the 
quay, from the Bhlstl, or water-carrier, who laid the dust 
by means of a skin slung on his back, to the boy who 

importuned me for Bakhshish to exhibit a fight between 

' * ■ 

^ * Segniua irritant animos demissa per atirera 
Quam qnse sunt oculis aubjecta fidelibus/ 
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CAMP-^LIFE 


lave 


suDmittea quiie par-iermy ana I’esigneaiv i 
like sheep in third-class carriages, some of 
tipper story. It was evident that no ca 
interfered with their inakins* full use of our r, 
As the morning dawned 
yiisations of real cold made us foreet we 
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till, looking out, we were reminded of 
unmistakeable signs, and notably by cert 
streaks of cloud in the horizon 
lights of millions of locusts, 
proaching, the natives assemble in 
make hideous noises to prevent theii 

crops. After passing Surat, Broach. 
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our locality by 
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, which turned oat to be 
When they are seen ap- 
crowds, fire guns, and 

? on their 


1)1*1 ei aescnption ox my tirst aay s an ventures may 
give an idea of the kind of life led by Anglo-Indians when 
camping; out in the country daring an Indian winter. 

My only room was of course a tent. It had four doors 
and no windows, and a fifth door leading into a kind of 
canvas lean-to or small annex, fitted up with a larg*G bath. 
Happily no one need troaliio himself with a portable bath 
in India, because this indispensable convenience is found 
everywhere* The tent had a lining of broxvn and yellow 
chintz, and for a carpet a stout blue and wliito cotton cloth 
laid on flax straw. All the doors had two coverings or 
rattier flaps, one of the same material as the tent, the other 
a kind of wire screen, called a chick, to let in air, and 
keep out as far as povssible iiujuisitive intruders—not men 
and women, but huge bees, wasps, grasshoppers, squirrels, 
snakes^ and all manner of winged and creeping things 

innumerable. For furniture there w'ere two or three chairs. 
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SACRIFICE, SELF-IMMOLATION; 

« 

AND SELF-TORTURE. 










Eaijra Distiucts, 1876. 

« 

* 

A KEMARKABIJS attempt at achieving a kitwi of canoniza¬ 
tion or saintship, bj^ the accomplishment of an apparent 
Samadh, occurred in the district of Raira in Gujarat, pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. Frederick Sheppard, the energetic 
Collector in whose camp I stayed on my first arrival in 

A'brief accolint of the circumstances attending 
the discovery and interruption of the attempt may be 
acceptable to an increasing class of readers who take an 
interest in the various phases and peculiarities of Indian 
religious life. I propose, therefore, to introduce the nar¬ 
rative by a few remarks about sacrifice, immolation, and 
self-torture, all of which were once common in India. 

In what may be called the Brahmanical period, which, 
succeeded the Vedie period of Hinduism, human sacrifice 
™«st Jbave prevailed among the Brahmanical races. 

liently evident from the story of Snnahsepha in 

It is even believed by many that 
the sects called Saktas (or Tantrikas) formerly ate portions 

of the flesh and drank the blood of the victims sacrificed at 
secret orgies. Among the wild Hill tribes and primi¬ 
tive races of India, the chief idea of religion has been the 
necessity of appeasing the malice of malignant beings by 

and on occasions of gp@!^ emergency 
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Ayenar, and at devil-shrines in the South, I myself 
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sand of the sacred street, or block up the lanes with their 
prostrate bodies. When they have slept off' their excite¬ 
ment, they rise refreshed and ready for another of the 
strong religious stimulants of the season. The world’s 
lord is left to get back to his temple as best he can; and 
in the quaint words of a writei 
for the professional car-pullers, i 
stick at his country-house. 

ft 

* In a closely-packed eag'er throng of a hundred thousand 
men and women, many of them uiiaceastemed to exposure 
or hard labour, and all of them tugging and straining to 
the utmost under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must 
occasional!}' occur. There have, doubtless, been instances 
of pilgrims throwing themselves under the wheels in a 


ne^eessari 




frenzy of religious excitement; but such instances have 
ays been rare, and are now unknown. At one time 
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MODERN INDIA. 


k * 

the most part, cases of diseased and miserable objects, 
who took this means to put themselves out of paim 
The official returns now place this beyond doubt. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu- 
worship than self-immolation. Accidental death within 
the temple renders the whole place unclean. The ritual 

and tiie polluted offering’s are hurried 




aw^ay from the sight of the offended god. According to 
Caitanya, the apostle of Jagan^nath, the destruction of the 
least of God’s creatures is a sin against the Creator. 
Self-immolation he would have regarded with horror/ 
Self-immolation, in other ways, was once extensively 
prevalent, Arrian, it is well known, describes how, in 
the time of Alexander the Great, a man named Kalanos 
one of a sect of Indian wise men who went naked- 
burned himself upon a pile. This description is like that 
of the self-cremation of the ascetic Sarabhanga. in Kama- 
yana, iii. 9. Cicero, alludes to it in a well-known passage : 
* Est profecto quiddam etiam in barbaris gentibus prae- 
sentiehe atque divinans: siquidem ad mortem proficiscens 
Calanus Indus, cure adscenderet in rogum ardentem; O 
praeclarum discessum, inqnit, e vita.’ (De Divin. i. 33.) 

There are some sand-hills in the Satpura range dedi¬ 
cated to Mahadeva—supposed, as Mahakala, to preside over 
destruction—from a rock on which many youths have pre¬ 
cipitated themselves, because their mothers, being childless, 
have dedicated their first-born sons to the god. 

According to Col, Sleeinan, * when a woman is without 
children, she makes votive offerings to all the gods who 
can, she thinks, assist her; and promises of still greater 
offerings in ease they should grant what she wants. 
Smaller promises being found of no avail, she at last 
promises her first-born, if a male, to the god of destruction, 
Mahadeva (Siva). If she gets a son, she conceals from him 
her vow till he has attained the age of puberty j she then 
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strict regulatioixs, and except with her own 
but, in consequence of our half-sanction, th e 
idOFS actaally returned as burnt in Bengal 
ar to 839, while in other years the average 
L Lord Amherst’s time the seven European 
in charge of the seven newly-aequired dis- 


was 500 


sucn great authorities as Colfibrooke and 
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were against interference. Yet under Lord 
luck’s administration a law was passed in 
VII) wdiich suppressed the practice with 
and without difficulty or disturbance of any 


success 


was once 
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selves up of their own accord to be buried alive^ the motive 


simply being a desire to be released from physical suf- 



This burying one’s self alive is called performing Samadh 


(r= Sanskrit SamddAi), The word properly means intense 


concentration of the thoughts on some lioly object, or a 


temporary suspension of all connexion, between soul and 


body by religious abstraction. 


The tomb of a Sannyasi, or holy Brahman, who has given 


up all worldly connexions and abandoned caste-obligations 


is also called a Samadh [ •:==• SamcuMi), A holy man of this 


kind is never burnt^ but buried ; and his entombed body is 


supposed to lie for centuries in the Samadh trance. Such 


tombs 


thousands from all parts of India 


Colonel Sleeman (in his Rambles and Recollections, 


p. 345) describes how he once knew a very respectable 


Hindu gentleman who came to the river Narbada, at¬ 
tended by a large retinue, to perform a kind of water 


SamMh, in consequence of an incurable disease under which 


he laboured. After taking leave of his family, he entered 


a boat, wliieh conveyed him to the deepest part of the 


river. He then loaded himself with sand, and stepping 


into the water disappeared 


Self-immolation by drowning was once very common at 


Benares. Bishop Heber describes how many scores of 


pilgrims from all parts of India came to Benares every 


year expressly to end their days and secure their salvation. 


They 


themselves. Thus equii)ped they paddled into the stream, 



tne empty pots snpportiDg* tneir weignt. men tney proceeaea 
to fill the pots with the water which surrounded them, and 
in this manner sank into eternity. The British Goverh- 
ment in the Bishop’s time had not succeeded in sup¬ 
pressing the practice. Indeed, when a man h*as travelled 
^veral hundred miles to drown himself, it is never very 
likely that a police-officer will be able to prevent him. 

I now^ come to the remarkable fact that two attempts 
at Samadh have occurred in the Collector of Kaira’s 
district quite i^ecently. A certain devotee announced 
his intention of adopting this extraordinary method of 
securing perfect abstraction and beatitude, and was actually 
buried alive in the neighbourhood of a village. His friends 
were detected by the villagers in pouring milk down a 
hollow bamboo which had been arranged to supply the 
buried man with air and food. The bamboo was removed, 
and the interred man was found dead when his fiiends 
opened the grave shortly afterwards. 

The other attempt is still more recent, and I here give 
Mr. Sheppard^s own aecouat of it almost in his own words: 
^ As I was shooting near my camp one evening, a mounted 
orderly came tip with the news that a Bhat had performed 
Samadh that afternoon in a neighbouring village, and that 
there was much consequent excitement there. Not having 
a horse with me, I directed the orderly to ride off to the 
village (picking up my police escort as he passed through 
my camp), to dig up the buried man, and to take into 
custody any persons who might endeavour to oppose the 
execution of my orders. 

‘ On returning to my camp, I ordered the apprehension 

I 

of all those who had assisted in the Samadh; and soon after¬ 
wards received a report that the man had been actually 
buried in a vault in his own Louse, but had beeli taken 

) ' _ _ k f 

out alive. He was, however, very'weak, and died the 

following: morninsr. It was then reported to jone that the 
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from the vault, and worshipped as a sain 
other hand, germination had not taken pi 


were 

understand that the Bhat was dead also, and the vault 

■ ii>iA ^ 

llpas in that ease to be pjirmaneiitly bricked up, and the 
’• planted over the grave. 

■ giving- these directions, the devotee recited some 
Ipdantras and entered the vault, bidding iarewell to the world, 

and declaring his belief that his life would be miraculously 
preserved. TJie vault was then roofed over with boards, 
and plastered thic'kl}' with mud. About two hours after 
t^ event, he was removed from the vault by the police 
under my orders, and placed in the verandah, the house 
itself being locked up, 

^ After ascertaining the al 
to be opened, and 
s iitempt at imposture had ha 

feet deep, bein 
ilfe inner room of the house. 

.one side of the vault. The 


a U'ross 


of the removal of the devotee. As usual in India, th(r 
only light admitted to the room was through the door, 
and the unsubstantial nature of the roof was not likely to 
attuict the attention ol the villagers. But I satisfied 
my&elf that the occupant of the vault niig'ht, with great 
ease, have demolished the covering which was supposed 
to shut him off from tlie world. 

^ The vault itself was of course dark. I entered it in 
order to ascertain how much space had been allotted to 
the occupant. I found therein the rosary of the deceased, 
md the chaplet of flowers which he had worn before his 
selfexminelation. There was sufficient room for me to sit 
n tolerable comfort. On one side of the vault I felt a 
small wooden plank apparently let into the wall, and on 
)btainij3g a light I found that a trap^^door about a foot 
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to cditimuuie^^ 
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was so 




hung as th open inwards towards the vault, at the pleasure 



On going into the outer room, into which 


communication h^ thus been opened, I found that a row 


of the large earthen jars, which Horace would have called 


a%?fe€g, and which are used in India to store grain, had 


been arranged against the wall. The trap-door into the 


vault was effectually concealed by them, and the supply of 


air, food, and water to the impostor within thus cleverly pro¬ 
vided for, ““ 


The arrangement was neatly contrived, and was 
not likely to have attracted suspicion. Had the Bhat been 


a strong man, and in good health, he might, without any 


danger to life, and with only a minimum of discomfort, 


have emerged triumphantly after his six weeks’ Saniadh, 

•«< 4[ik. 


and have earned a wide reputation. But the excitement 


and fasting were too much for him. 




prevented by our Government, but is rapidly dying out. 


it was possible for devotees,—with the object 


of es:citing admiration or extorting alms, or under the 


that their self-torture was an act of religious 


merit,*—* to swing in the air attached to a lofty pole by 


means of a rope and hook passed through the muscles 
^ ^ 


of the back. Such self-inflicted mutilation is now pro- 



let, even in the present day, to acquire a reputation for 



or to receive homage and offerings from the 


multitude, or under the idea of accumulating a store of 


merit, all sorts of 



sufferings, penances, and austeri¬ 


ties, even to virtual suicide, are undergone—the ]a,tter 


being sometimes actually perpetrated out of mere rovenov, 


as its consequences are supposed to fall on the enemy 
whose action has driven the deceased to self-immolation. 


Three Brahinans in a native State, who bad their 
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was 


were 


was 


smce 


a man 


never moves 


ram 


e?en 


at Benares-*—that is, devotees who hold their arms witl 
clenched fists above their heads for years^ until they be 
come shrivelled and the fin.^'er-nails penetrate throucph fch 


tner man was prosi^rar/mg nimseii ana meas' 
inch of the ground with his body round thi 
fardhan when I passed. He probably intended 


(^iyrenty miles one hundred and eight times. 

t m most of the cases I have described, the laudable 

, . \ . 1 - ' ■ 

ihj|ii^ity of our Government, in endeavouring to preserve 

life has given me to fresh evils and difficulties. 

In the first place, population is increasing upon us ic 
a degree which threatens to become wholly unmanageable 
Then widows never marry again; not even if their boy^ 
husbands die, leaving them widows at the age of six 
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FROM OUR PHILANTHROPY, 55 

i ' supposed to be sacramentally united to one 

j and belongs to him for ever. Every town, every 
almost every house, is full of widows who are 

1 

from all amusemetits, and converted into house- 

* ■ . ’ 

hold drudges. They often lead had lives. Their life, 
like that of the lepers, is a kind of living death, and they 
would often cheerfully give themselves up to be burned 
aliye if the law would let them. The spirit of Sati still 




survives. 

* ' : 

\ 

Only the other day in Nepal, where our supremacy is 
barely recognized, the widows of Sir Jung Bahadur became 
Satis, and burned themselves with their husband. 

Then, again, the increase in the number of girls who 
cannot find suitable husbands is now causing much em- 
barrassmeiit in some districts. Even the lepers, whose 
lives we preserve, involve us in peculiar difficulties. These 
unfortunate creatures often roam about the country, ex¬ 
acting food from the people by threatening to touch their 
children. Here and there we have built leper-villages— 
rows of cottages under trees devoted to their use; and we 

i _ 

make the towns contribute from local funds to support 

them, ^bile charity ekes out the miserable pittance they 

/ 

receive. 


Yet notwithstanding all the fresh evils which our 
philanthropic efforts have introduced into the country, no 
one will, I think, dispute my assertion when I rr 



that the suppression of Samadlis, human sacrifices, self- 

and self-tortures are among the 
s which India has hitherto received 

rnlers. 









The Parsls are descendants of the ancient Persians who 
were expelled from Persia by the Muhammadan conquerors, 
and who first settled at Surat about i,ioo years ago. Ac¬ 
cording to the last census they do not number more than 
70,000 souls, of whom about 50,000 are found in the city 
of Bombay, the remaining 20,000 in difierent parts of 
India, but chiefly in Gujarat and the Bombay Presidency. 
Though a mere drop in the ocean of 241 million inha¬ 
bitants, they form a most important and influential body of 
men, emulating Europeans in energy and cntcrprize, rival¬ 
ling them in opirlenoe, and imitating them in many of 
their habits. Their vernacular language is Gujarati, but 
nearly every adult speaks English with fluency, and Eng¬ 
lish is now tjuight in all their schools. Their benevolent 
institution for the education of at- least 1,000 boys and 
girls is in a noble building, and is a model of good manage¬ 
ment. Their religion, as delivered in its original purity by 
their prophet Zoroaster, and as propounded in the Zand- 
Avasta, is monotheistic, or, p(5rhaps, rather pautlioistic, in 
spite of its philosophical dualism and in spite of the appa¬ 
rent worship of fire and the elements, regarded as visible 
representations of the Deity. Its morality is summed up in 
three precepts of two words ‘each—‘ good thoughts,'’ ‘ good 
words,’ ‘ good deeds; ’ of which the Pars! is constantly re¬ 
minded by the triple coil of his white cotton girdle. In its 
origin the Pars! system is closely allied to that of the 
Hindu Aryans—-as represented in the Veda—and has much 
in common nuth the more recent Brahmanism. Neither 
religion can make proselytes. 
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THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


A man must be bom a Braliman or Parsi; no power can 
convert bim into either one or the other. One notable 

however, distinguishes Parsiism. Nothing 
similar to its funeral rites^ prevails among other nations ; 
though the practice of exposing bodies on the tops of roeks 
is said to prevail among the Buddhists of Bhotan, ‘ 

The Dakhmas, or Parsi Towers of Silence, are erected in 
a garden^ oh the highest point of Malabar Hill—a beautiful 
rising gtound oh the north side of Back Bay, noted for the 
bungalows and compounds of the European and wealthier 
inhabitants of Bombay scattered in every direction over its 
surface. 

* p 

The garden is approached by a well-constructed private 

• ,* • 

access to which, except to Parsis, is barred by 
strong iron gates. Thanks to the omnipotent Sir Jamset- 
jee, no obstacles impeded my advance, 
flew open before me as if by magic. I drove rapidly 
through a park-like enclosure, and found the courteous 
Secretary of the Pars! Panchayat, Mr. Nusserwanjee By- 



J 



The massive gates 


ramjee, 

He took me 




my arrival at the entrance to the garden. 

once to the highest point in the consecrated 

. # 

ground, and we stood together on the terrace of the largest 
of the three Sagm^ or Houses of Prayer, which overlook the 
five Towers of Silence. This principal Sagri contains the 
sacred fire, which, when once kindled and consecrated by 


solemn ceremoniaL is 



day and 


night 


with incense 


and fragrant sandal, and never extinguished. The view 
from this spot can scai*cely be surpassed by any in the 
world. Beneath us lay the city of Bombaj’', partially hid¬ 
den by cocoanut groves, with its beautiful bay and har¬ 
bour glittering in the brilliant December light, 
stretched the mairnificent ranges of the ghauts, while im¬ 



mediately around us extended a garden, such as can only 
be seen in tropical countries. 


No English nobleman's 


garden could be better kept, and no pen could do justice to 
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remains to be described. 


t, and .even of tlie simplest moulding, 
eaeb tower possesses an extraordinary coping, which 


stantly attracts and fascinates the gaze. It is a coping 


formed, not of dead stone, but of living vultures. 


birds, on the occasion of my visit, had settled 


8 bv:side in perfect order and in a c 
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ways are 







admits the 


In the outermost circle 



the 



placed the bodies of males, in the middle 





Hi the inner and smallest circle, nearest the well, those 


of children. 


While I was engaged with the Secretary in examining 


the model, a sudden stir among the vultures made us raise 
our heads. At least a hundred birds, collected round one 


of the towers, began to show symptoms of exeitement, while 


others swooped down from neighbouring trees. The cause 


of this sudden abandonment of their previous apathy soon 


revealed itself. A funeral was seen to be 


However distant the house of a deceased 



whether he be rich or poor, high or low in rank, his body 


is always carried to the towers by the official 


corpse- 

bearers, called Nasa’-saldfj who form a distinct class, the 


mourners walking behind. 


As the bearers are supposed to 


contract impurity in the discharge of their duty, they are 


forced to live quite apart from the rest of the community, 


and are, therefore^, highly paid. 


# « 


Before they remove the body from the house where the 


relatives are assembled funeral prayers are recited, and the 


corpse is exposed to the gaze of a dog, regarded by the 
Parsis as a sacred aiiimaL 



This latter ceremony is called 


Then the body, swathed in a white sheet, is placed on a 


curved metal trough \ open at both ends, and the corpse- 


bearers, dressed in pure white garments, proceed with it 


towards the towers. They are followed by the mourners 


at a distance of at least 30 feet, in pairs, also dressed in 
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Ween I commenced my researches in India I was pre*- 
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to e±pect much perplexing variety in religious 



social usageSj but the actual reality far outdid my anticipa¬ 


tions. 


On one occasion, soon after my visit to the Parsj Towers 
of Silence, I gained admission to the Hindu burning 


oround on the shore of Back Bay at Bombay, and witnessed 


a curious funeral ceremony there. The hody of a man 
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about forty years of age had been burnt the day before. 
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relations, gathered round the ashes to perform his funeral 
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fiery process to which the hody had just been subjected. 


They offered no objection to my standing close to them 
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nor even to my asking them questions. The ceremony 
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and carefully separating' any portions of the bones that Had 


not been calcined by the flames on the previous day. 


These he collected in his hands and carried outside the 


burning-ground, with the intention, I was told, of throw 


ing them into the sea near at hand. This being done, the 


whole party gathered round the ashes of the pyre iji a 


semicircle, and one of the twenty-four men sprinkled them 
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an sect 



, that he was able by help of 
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Kar%an, Svami-Narayan one hundred and eight times 


with perfect precision at his morning atid . evening devo¬ 


tions, and that he attributed great eflBeacy to the act 


r.High-caste Brahiiians, on the other hand, merely use their 


rosaries to assist them in counting up their daily prayers, 


'especially the well-known Gayatri from the Rig^-veda (Tfd 




odufdt^y which is repeated five, ten, twenty-eight, or one 


hundred and^eight times at the dawn and sunset Sandliyas.' 


The very sound of this precious mantra (.which is called 


Gayatri, from the. metre in which it is composed), quite 


irrespectively of the sense (which may be rendered, ^Let 


us adore that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier 
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It is noticeable, moreover, that the proud Brahman who 


claims to Be the true owner , of this valuable piece of 


religious property is careful to Conceal his hand in a sort 
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of bag called a Goniiikhi while engaged in.counting out 


bis morning and evening store of accumulated Gavatris. 
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We must not forget, 
by many of his own sac reel precepts 
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by ostentation. 
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<>•, however, comes up to the Buddhist^s idea of 
of repeated prayers. His rosary, like that or 




as, consists of lo8 beads, which in China are 
in tyro rings, I never met with any native 
ain the proper meaning of ma mani padm 
to the jewel in the lotus!’ although, every 
in Tibet believes that the oftener this siK-syll?k“ 
is repeated by help of rosaries and prayer- 


ive or 







the greater merit will accrue to the repeater. Ac 
cording, to some, the repetition of the six syllables exercises 

some sort ^ 

cnc6 to the forms of ti*ansmigi*Htion, In 

China the repeated prayer is ‘Omito Fat’ or ‘ Omito lo 
^for Q/W'itcL ^ the intinite Buddha ), or ‘ Nama’Ami- 

a/ ami in Japan, ‘ Namu Amida Butsu' {iov nama amita 

. \d^a^ ^honour to the infinite Buddha’). 

It is not imcoininon to meet Buddhists in the neigh- 
bourhood ot Baniiiiig who, while they are talking to you, 
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The wheel 


llkiids, and made to revolve like a child’s 
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edtisists of a metal cylinder on which the form of i^rayer i^ 
engraved. It must he whirled, by means of a handle^ 
in’ a particular direction (I ithink with the sud) ; if made 
to revolve the other way the number of its rotations will 

be set down to the debtor rather than the creditor side 

* 

of the owner’s account. 

A friend of mine who had to hold a conversation with a 
pious Buddhist, intent on redeeming every instant of time 
for the repetition of prayers, came away from the interview 
under the impression that all Buddliists regard all Eu¬ 
ropeans as possessed with evil spirits. The Buddhist’s 
diligent gyration of his wheel was mistaken by my friend 
for a form of exorcism. 

It is said that the Buddhist monks of Ladakh have a 
still more economical arrangement, and one not unworthy 
of the attention of monks in other monasteries—when 
regarded, I mean^ from the point of view of an ingenious 

‘r 

contrivance for saving time and making the most of both 
worlds. An infinite number of prayers are repeated,, and 
yet the whole time of the monastery is saved for making 
money by industrial occupations. Long strips of the usual 
Buddhist prayer, are rolled round cylihders, and these 
cylinders are made to revolve, like the works of a clock, 
by meaus'of heavy weights wound up every morning and 
evening. A single monk takes five minute.s to set the 
entire spiritual machinery in motion, and then hastens to 
n his l)rothei>s at their mundane occupations ; the whole 
body of monks feeling tliat the happiness and prosperity of 
the comoiunity are greatly promoted by the substitution of 
the precept ‘ laborare est orare,’ for ^ oraro est laborare.’ 

It should be . mentioned that in times of emergency or 
difficulty additional weights are attached to the cylinders, 
:iad an additional impetus thus given to the machinery, 
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evening 



gious exercises, and, wholly regardless 



the pj’esence of liis European visitor, continued turning 





and with evident exertion a gigantic 


rosary. A huge wooden roller^ suspended horizontally^ 
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the posts of the shed, supported a sort of chain 



of fifteen rough xvooden balls 




each as big as 




i!d/s head. As he kept turning this 
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round and roupd, each ball passed 


enormous rosary 
into his hands, and 
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whilst he held the several balks in his grasp he repeated, or 
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chanted in a low tone, a short prayer to the god 
Eama. All the wooden balls underwent this proeess of 

Jt 

pious mauipulation several times before he desisted. The 


exertion and consefjjnent fatigue must have been 


great, yet the entire operation was performed with an air 
of stoical impassiveness. 


Then the devotee went into 


another shed, where on another cross-beam, supp>orted by 



sts, were strung some heavy logs of hard wood, each 


weighing about twenty pounds. Having grasped one of 


these with both hands, he dashed it forcibly against the 


side post, and then another log against the first. 



the clashing noise thus produced wm intended to give 


increased eflectiveness to the recitation of his prayers. 


Sleeman somewhere relates how he happened once to be 


staying in the neighbourhood of an Indian village, the 



of which were divided into two religious 
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When the noisy faction 


In short, almost 


ever known has in India 



world has 



stimulated to excessive 


growth, and every religious usage carried to preposterous 


extremes. Hence, if a Hindu temple has a choir of 


musicians, its excellence is estimated by the* deafening 


discord it gives out at the morning and evening puja ; and 


if a devotee uses a rosary its effectiveness is supposed to 



on the dimensions of its beads, which may vary 



i as big as a human skull. 


Note.—The ninety-nine names or attributes of the Deity are called by 
tbo IVluliammadans isiiiA uzhu^ ‘The glorious names.’ Some of dicse are 
as followThe Lord (Rabb), the King (Malik), the MeroiM (RahmSn), 
the Compassionate (Rahim), the Holy (Kuddus), the Creator (Kialik), 
the Saviour (SalSni), the Excellent (’Azjiz), the Omniscient (’Alim), the 
Omnipotent (Jabbar), the Pardoner (Ghafbr), the Glorious (Majid), the 
Beneficent (Karim), the Wise (Hakim), the Just (’Adil), the Benign 
(Latif), the One (Wahid), the Eternal (Buki), the Survivor (W^is), the 
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IMPRESSIONS OP NORTHERN INDIA, 


> 

Bombay, Maech 6, 1876. 

The ‘ Serapis * is now lying at anchor Before our eyes in 
Bombay Harbour, reminding us that the Prince of Wales 
is on his road to this ,port, and that England will soon be 
preparing to welcome his retixrn honae. The interest 
excited by his tour Las now culminated, and special corre¬ 
spondents are either bound homewards or addressing them¬ 
selves to an effective winding up of their communications 
l>y a telling description of the closing 'scene. Even after 
the Prince’s return, his doings in India are certain to 
coutiriue a. fashionable theme of conversation during the 
Tiondon season of 1876, and the Session will assuredly be. 
marked by a constant recurrence to Indian topics. Every 
Parliamentary ortrtor will drag in, relevantly or irrele¬ 
vantly, allusions to the expedition and its results for the 
benefit of his constituents. Newspapers, reviews, <und 
periodicals will ^contain trenchant articles, 
point, epigram, and criticism, if they do not cut the knot of 



iiig with 


our 



Meanwhile, I will endeavour to record, in plain lan¬ 
guage, a few particulars relative to our Indian possessions, 
which have impressed thennselves on me most forcibly in 
the course of my tour in the Prince’s track. 
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lovely flowers and summer foliage 


before the eyes, cannot fail to exhilarate the 



benefit the health. Many invalids, who habitually resort 


to Italy to escape the damp and gloom of our English 


climate, would do well to devote a winter to India. The 


facilities now offered by the Suez Canal, and the beautiful 


weather prevalent in 
Irom November 


the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
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to April, make the passage itself not the 


part of the expedition ; and if English 
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Not oialjr tlie strident of physical g'eography and geolog'y, 
but the, admirers of scenery, would find no place: so satis-* 
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India. For here, enclosed by the Him^yas and 
pean, is an immense peninstila which, presents us ; 





an epitome of the world. IVhere can be seen more 
contrasts, where such amazing variety? Mono-' 
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toBouss plains, sandy deserts^ noblci rivers, fertile fields, im¬ 
mense districts wooded Itk^ 



parks, forest, grove, 
and jungle, gentle undulation, hill and dale, rock, crag, 
])iecipice, snowy peak 
tion is lake seenerv. 


every thing is here* The one exc^p# 
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But the grand disiiriitiy#' 
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feature which impresses a traveller most is the sublTOO. 
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range which, stretching from the east towards the wefib, 
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northwards, and stirromnis tli#i 


I «i; 


blends with other ranges 

^ vijf 




whole upper part of India with a mighty natural rampart, 
shutting it out from the rest of the continent of Asia, and, 
ndeed, from the rest of tlie world (as the Alps shut out 
, talyfrom Europe) except from the .sea. It is true that 
rly incursions have always taken place through the prin- 
ial Himalayan passes (especially the Eihaiber and Bolan) 
well as along the course of the Brahma-putra; and the 
T Muhammadan invasions have always followed the 
. ler route through Afghanistan, but these occurred before 
existence of steam navies, ironclads, railroads, and 
raphs. Some great aggressive power like Kussi'a 
,fter, give us trouble by stirring uji disafreetion among 
leople of Afghanistan, and the excitable tribes in bbe 
neighbourhood of the passes, but no Power that cannot 
beat us at sea is ever likely to dispossess us of India'. 
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My §jE^t view of the ^ H range on a clear evening 

|lom a pejnt al>ont 150 miles distant was absolutely over- 
powering. Imagine the Jung Frau piled on Mont Blanc, 
and repeated in a succession of f>eaks, stretching apparently 
feearly half round the horizon in an unbroken line, far more 
el^tended than that of the Alps as seen from BernCj and a 

idea may be formed of the sublimity of the spectacle 
j>resented by this majestic pile of mountains, some of whicdi 
tower to a height of nearly 30^000 feet above the plain. 
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Atdmal and Plant 
Under this head I will confine myself at present^ to the 

, / I ' • 

expression of my surprise that zoologists and botanists do 
khot come bv scores to this country and revel, in the rich 
fern—the endless variety spread out in every direction, and 
SLiking to be enjoyed and appreciated. For my own part, I 
viwild rather see them al>oiuKl than sportsmen, of whom, 
indeed, there is no lack at all. As to the omnipresent 
insects which most people execrate as the greatest pest in¬ 
cident to an Indian climate, it must be confessed that they 


are a little too demonstrative for the ordinary traveller and 
resident. Various appliances may temper extoremes of heat 
and cold, but what can repress the irrepressible mosquito, 
or check the unpleasant exuberance of every form of insect 
life ? • If I could get :Pioo in England,’ I have often 

heard irritated young civilians exclaim, ‘ I would give up 



my ^^00 a year m tins country. Uertainly there are 
many drawbacks to a life in Eastern climates, and the 
insect nuisance is not the least of them. But one man’s 
j>lague may be another man’s prize. To an entomologist 
the study of Indian ants alone would be an inexhaustible 
subject of interest, while to the ordinary amateur what can 
be more attractive than the whole buttevily world of India. 
1 well remember how, walking in a secluded lane, I wns sud¬ 


denly surrounded by a flight of at least a hundred gorgeous 
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MO DERN INDIA. 



specimens of this form of insect life. How is it then that 
I looked in vain for entomologists and butterfly-eollectdrs 
in my travels ? 

► 

Character and Condition of the InhiahUants, 

4 

I have found- no people in Europe more religious—none 
more .patiently perBevering in common duties^ none more 


docile and amenahle to autliority, none itiore courteous or 
respectful towards age and learning, none more dutiful 
to parents, ^one more faithful in service.^ Superstition, 
immorality^ nntrutliful n ess, 




avarice, all 


these and dtlier faults and vices, of course, abpun<J, but 
not more than they do in other countries impenetrated 
by the spirit of true ChrLstianity, and not more than will 
be found among those merely nominal Christians who, 
after all^ constitute the real rnaSkS of the people in 
Europe. 

While on this sulyect, let me notice a few leading par- 

‘Us to races, languages, creeds and religious 



usages. 





First, as to races. All the principal races of the world 
are liere representi^d; the^ Caiicasiim—both Aryan in 
Brahmans and K-ajputs, and Semitic in the Arabs (though 
of Arab blood there is no great admixture)—the Mongolian 

^ / * O 3 

and even the Negro, some of the aboriginal hilf tribes beino* 

If 

manifestly, either negroid or negrito. All races are more 
or le8.s blended, yet Brahmans, Rajputs, Jats, Baniyas (in 
Sanskrit Banijas =: Vai^i/as), Sudras, and hill tribes differ 

as much infer se as Greeks, Italians, Saxons, Slaves, Celts, 
Finns, and liups. 



And just as all races are represented, so are all families 
of lauguagcs—lryan, Semitic, and Agglutinative (com- 
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Gujarati are closely connected with 
of course is Aryan j while Tamil, Teliigu,-Mala- 



and Kanarese (constituting* what is called the 
Dravidian family) are examples of Ag'glutiiiative languages, 
and Arabic, which forms Hindustani out of Hindi, is 
Semitic. Hindustani—the Imgucb Franca of India—exactly 
corresponds, like our English, to the composite character 
of the inhabitants of the country. It has a Hindi stock, 
hut has taken a vast number of Arabic and Persian words 
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from the Muhammadan conquerors, and is now taking 
Einglish words largely from us. I have heard it asserted 
that English is likely to supplant Hmdust 5 .ni as the 
current language of intercourse throughout India; I see 
no signs whatever of this. On the contrary, English has 
scarcely made its way at all among the masses of the 
people, though common at the Presidency towns 

It is studied and spoken fluei 
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educated natives at some of the large towns in thh in¬ 
terior, but is chiefly valued, not for its own sake, but as 
a channel to Goyernment situations, 



Eeligiom CreecU. 
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Again, as all races and families of language are repre¬ 
sented in India, so are the four principal religious creeds in 
world—namely, Brahmanism or Hinduism, Buddhism, 
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Islam or Muhammadanism, and Christianity. 

The term Brahmanism should be restricted to the purely 
pantheistic and not necessarily idolatrous system evolved by 
the Brahmans out of the partly monotheistic, party poly- 
istic, partly pantheistic religion expressed in the sacred 







dy termed Veda, This systAnn was fully 
in a still later work following on the Veda, 
the Vedanta philosophjr, where it is designated by 
term uI/Zt’^eV/^j—Non-Dualism. Brahniauism, in fact, 
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merged in God, a 





own. It is evident, however, that there may b( 


more 


selfishness in the self-annihilating creed. 


For 




%hatevex may bo said about the bliss of complete union 
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with the Supreme Spirit, 



the true aim of 


:)le, is not so 



, pure 

’ of self, as extinction of personal existence for the sate 
of release from the troubles of life, and from the eon- 
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sequences of activity. 


Tile term Hinduism, on the other hand, may he used 


to express Brahmanism after it had degenerated—to wit, 


that com 
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Aryan creeds of Dravidians and aborigines. 


rests on the whole series of Kindu sacred 


four Vedas w’ith . their Brahmanas and 
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lias neitiier any name aerivea trom any single loimaer, nor 
any distinct designation of any tind. We may call it 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, bub these are not names recog¬ 
nised by the natives themselves. Its present aspect is 
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point of fact, it has first home with and. ^en accepted, and, 
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so to speak, diges^d and assimilated something from all 
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creeds. 


to do so still) on the two conditions of 



willing 
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the spiritual supremacy of the Brahmans, and 
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to certain caste-rules about foody intermarriage, and pro-^ 


fessional pursuits. In this manner it has adopted mn<?b of 


the Fetishism of the l^egroid aborigines of 



it has 


stooped to the practices of various primitive tribes, and has 


not scrupled to appropriate and naturalise the adoration of 


the fish, the boar, the serpent, roehs. stonesy and trees p it 
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has borrowed ideas from the various cults of the 




races; and it may even owe something to 
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Above all, it has assimilated nearly every doctrine of 
Buddhism except its atheism, its denial of the eternal exist¬ 


ence of sonl, and its levelling of caste-distinctions. 


Buddhism originated in India, about Koo b.c. It was 
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a reformation of Brahmanism introduced by a man named 


Gautama (afterwards called Buddha, Ulie Enlightened’) 


of the 6akya tribe, whose fiither w^as king of a district 


situated under the mountoins of 



It is note wort! ly that the imagoes of Buddha generally 


represent liim with features and hair of an Egyptian or 
Ethiopian type, and with the curlj’* hair of a Negro, He 


' Moor, in-his ‘ Paiitlieoii^:(p. 4^2), tells ub that a learned Pandit onec 
ol)served to him that the Eu^Iish were a new people,- and had only the 
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record of one Avatara, but the llitKlria w^ere an ancient people, and had 
aecoimts of a great tnany, and that if the Puranas were examined, they 
would probably be found to record the incarnation of Christ. 
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opposition to the Brahm 
existence of a Supreme Being, and 
of the Veda, caste-distinetions, ^ 
priests. His doctrines were after 
sacred writings called Tri^itaka 
(written in Pali, the ancient lang 
district closel>^ allied to Sanskrit) 
the only^ deity was iTian himself, w 
tion of Buddha “hood or perfection, 
extinction of all being/ take tlic pi 
fication wdtli the one sole Bctiip* ( 
great end and object of all. Immar 
soon spread to Ceylon, Biirmah, ar 
pare Buddhism does not exist an^ 
India it first co-existed with Brain 
some persecution, a 
about the ninth c( 


y no new religion, "but 


mere 


even 


)nerer an 


ntuiy of our era. v 

home of cold indifferentism, even more ah- 
worth^: to be called a religion than Buddhism, is now the 
only i^lpresentativc of Bnddlristic ideas in India proper. 
I believe that, according* to the last census, the number ol 
Buddhists under our rule in British Biirmah amounts to 
about two millions and a half. The Jainas or Jains, in 
India proper, only number about 380,000, at least half of 
whom are in the Bombay Presidency, They congre«'*ate 
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regard themselves as Hindus, 

enter upon the religion of the Par sis, or 
as Zoroastrianism, further than to’say that 

it represents the of ancient Persia importea into 

India by a small body of Persian immigrants, when driven 
of Persia'eleven or twelve, hundred years ago by the 
uhammadan invaders; and that it rests on certain sacred 
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ings called the Zand-Avasta—attributed to the proi>het 
Zoro^ter about 500 B.o. —which 

the in^^uads of time than any of the other religious boohl^ 

I tnay^ however, mentioh that the religion" n 
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the ancient Persians had a common origin with that 
the Hindus, and that Parslism, like ..Brahmanism, -is 
on a kind of Monotheistic Pantheism.', It has. 

of regarding 
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ceremonial and public religious 


xitual very little is left. 


Nor is congregational worship 
iu'^temples. The priests- in chkrge of the 
decorate them and bathe them with sacred water 







days, and do them homage (joif/a) with lights and a rude 
\Jkin^ of mumc at stated periods, generally both morning 
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or texts are repeated with prostrations of the body 
mon prayer, in our sense, there is none. 

The religion of the mass of the people (much of which is 
probably aboriginal and pre-Aryan) resolves itself, I fear 
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into a mere matter of selfish superstition. It is pi-incipall) 
displayed in endeavouring to avert the anger of evil 
demons and in doing homage to local divinities, supposed 
to guard their worshippers from the assaults of malignant 
beings, and to be specially present in rude idols, trees, 
rocks, stones, and shapeless symbols, often consecrated with 
daubs of red paint. In placo of public worship, however, 
great attention is given to private religious usages and to 
the performance of domestic ceremonies at birtlis, marriages, 
funerals, &c., conducted by Brahman priests, who have 
nothing whatever to do with temples or with worship 

es. Moreover, homage to ancestors 
and to the spirits of deceased fathers^ grandfathers, and 



in 





great-grandfathers, enters largely into the religious rites 
of the Hindus as into those of the Chinese. 

y 

All these observances vary with caste, and caste is now 
SO divided and subdivided that even the .Brahmans are 
brokeu up into innumerable classes and tribes, one claiming 
supe^riority over the other. Some of these are little more 
than groups of families bound together by peculiar usages. 

3r eases, caste is only* another name for an associa¬ 
tion of men united by common occupation in a kind of 
trade union, every such combination being cemented, in the 
game Avay by the practi<?e of distinctive religious obser- 
vmices. In fact, caste in India is an essential part of reli- 

It is no longer to the same extent as it once wa^, a 
bond of union among large bodies of men. Its action tends 
to split up the social fabric into numerous 
communities and to prevent all national and patriotic cf^^** 

In the present day the family-bond 
appears to be stronger than that of caste. Certain!/ both 
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/Operate far move powerfully in India than in 
because they arc both intimately associated with 
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'ever, that other ties are proportionately 
arid that Indians, as a rule, have few sympathies and 
little disposition to co-operate with others Iieyond the circle 
of their own families, and none at all beyond the limits 
of their own immediate castes. 
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I come now to a bifef descmptioii of Indian Muhain- 

The position of Islam, with reference* to the 



idolatry of India, is very similar to that oocc oeeupibd by 
Judaism relatively to the idolatry of Egypt and Canaan, 
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and very similar to its own original position relatively tc 
tlie Sabeanism of Ar«il)ia. In fact, Islam mav be reo*arded 
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as an illegitimate child of Judaism born in Arabia in the 
seventh century. It was a ]>rotost against the Sabeanism, 
idolatry, and fetish stoiie-worship prevalent in that countiy, 
and a declaration of God’s Unity made by ■'sruhammad in 
apposed continuation of the original revelation tra nsmitted 
by Abraliam through Ishinael. rather than through Isaaeh 
Indeed at one time it seemed likely that the religious 


reform preached by Muheammad would tlevel<o)e into a sect 
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of Christianity, and had not the corrupt Christian 
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came lix contact | reverited his per¬ 



ceiving that the sta tement of a Trinity in Unity is also the 

strongest assertion of a Unity in TrinitV, \vc raisrht have 

had another Eastern Chureli in Arabia answering to those 

founded in Egypt, Syria, Armenia, and, Constantinople. 

The name Muhammad is simply the passive, participle of 
* 

% ^ 

* 

♦ . 

* The Kaaba., or Binall cube-shaped teni])Ie of Mecca, is sap| >oned to have 
been built by Abrahaiii (who is called by Muliaiuntad the fii'st Muslim) 
over the spot where he was about to sacrifice fshiuael. The sacredneHs of 
the small black' stone imbedded in the eaBtorn angle is probably the result 
of the} fetish stono-worship once prevalent in Arabia. Abr.iluini is supposed 
to have stood upon this stone when he built the Kaaba. 
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forbidden the use of such a term as 




According to his own yiewstAhe was siiuj^ly 


of four prophets (tha others being Moses, Elia^ 


and Christ), who were all followers of Abraham, the true 
founder of the doctrine of Islam, and were all Muslima 
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because all preached the Unity of God and submission to 
wdlP, In this respect he was like the other great 
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religious leaders—Zoroaster 


In the end> however, the necessities of his position 




oonteinplated an alliance. 


at first on his flight to Medina he 

Nor did bis doctrine. 
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, win its way anywhere in 
suariveness, except on its first propagation. It is true that 
Muhammad at the ’commencement of his career fought hi# 
way through the idolatry around him with no 
weapons but argument and persuasion, but when he had 
collected sufficient adherents, the force of circumstances 



compelled him to adopt a more summary method of con 
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version. His conversions were then made at the point 


of the sword, Muhammad became a conqueror and a ruler. 


and Islam became as much a polity as a religion. 


About forty-one millions of the inhabitants of India are 


' In tlie K,uran, the Old Testament and the Gospel are s|K)ken of witjb 
the greatest reverence, as the word of God. Muhammad never threw any 
doubts on ti|e inspiration of either; faith in them was enjoined on 
penalty of heiJ. But the Koran was a later revelation, and therefore a 
higher authority. 
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sacred objects in Delhi and Lahore, and 
foot is revered mneb as tbe Hindus and 
the footstep of Vishnu and Buddha. 
When Islam thus iaj^ses into too g’reat exaltation of Mu¬ 
hammad, it may fairly be called Muhammadanism, 

The attitude of a Muhammadan towards Christianity is 
^ more hopelessly hostile than that of a Hindu, and it is 
generally believed that, although Indian Muslims in some 
parts of India are more active and intelligent than Hindus, 
the teaching of the Kurau has a tendency to make them 

more intolerant, more sensual and inferior in moral tone. 

" • • . ' * 

They are certainly more proud and bigoted, and are often 
leH behind by the Hindus for the simple reason that they 
refuse to themselves in tbe same, way of the educa- 
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With regard to Christianity, I have no hesitation in 
declaring my conviction that it has more points of contact 
with Hinduism (notwithstanding the hideous idolatry en- 
epiiraged by ^that system) than with Buddhism, Jainism, 
or even Islam. For example—Hindus are willing to con¬ 
fer themselves sinful. They acknowledge the necessity of 
sacrifice. They admit the need of supernatural revelation, and 

' i " ■ 

tliey have a doctrine of inspiration even liigher than our 
own. Their sacred scriptures are not the of one mind 
like the Kuran, but represent a process of gradual accretion 
and progressive expansion like the sixty-six books of our 
own Holy Bible. Thev are familiar with the ideas of a divine 
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Treated, morning and evening by every Brahman through, 
but India, might with slight alteration be converted into 
a Christian prayer* They believe in the ‘ vanity ’ of all 
earthly coneerns. They affirm that the Supreme Being is 
a Spirit, omnipotent and omnipresent, and their dogma that 
^ God is existence, thought, and bliss,’ is only inferior to the 
Christian assertion that ‘ God is love.’ 

regard to the progress of Christianity in India, I 

. 1 ' ■' '' ' * ' 

will oidy at present record my opinion that the best work 
done by the missionaries is in their schools. In some im- 
portant places, such as Benares^ the missionary schools are 
inore popular than those of the Government, although the 
Bible is read and religious instruction given in the formei", 
and not in the latter. Education is, indeed, causing a great 
upheaving of old creeds and superstitions throughout India, 
and the ancient fortress of Hinduism is in this way being 
gradually undermined. The educated classes look with 

contempt on idolatry. 

‘f* 

In fact, tha present condition of India seems very similar 
to that of the Boman Empire before the coming of Christ. 
A complete disintegration of ancient faiths is in progress in 
the upper strata of society. 

Most of the ablest thinkers become pure Theists or Uni¬ 
tarians. In almost every large town there is a Samd0ov 
society of such men, whose creed would be well expressed 




by the first part of the first Article of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. Theydetain the name Brahma as applicable to the 
Supreme Being,\but they regard him as a personal god, to 
be addressed by prayer as well as praise. No’ sooner, how¬ 
ever,, is a Samaj formed than, as is usual in India, it splits 

founding their theism on the 
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sent to live among the natives and become 


Iiidianized. It is even a 


customs might not be toh 



among 



At any rate, an Indian ought not to be expected to have 
less easte«prejudiees than a European. 


He ought to be 


allowed, as a convert to Christianity, to retain such of his 


caste-eustoms as may not be inconsistent with liis sub- 


mittiog to the test of baptism, and meeting other converts 


on terms of perfect equality at the commumon table. 


Out Ailmlnidration of the Country, 


No one cam travel in India and shut his eyes to the 


benefits conferred on its inhabitants hy English rule. In 


fact, our subjugation of the country affords an exemplifi¬ 


cation of the now trite truth that the conquest of an 
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one of the grejit appointed laws of the world’s progress 


and amelioration. 


We are sometimes accused of governing India in the in¬ 


terest of E 



commerce—of making India 


the corjms vile oi political, social, and military experiments^ 


of thinking more of what is called the maintenance of onr 


0 

prestige than of the welfare of the country. Yet the travel 


ler has only to look around to see everywhere conspicuous 


monuments of the good Intentions, integrity, and efficiency 


of our administration. I believe that in no part of the 


world is so much work done, and so well and conscientious!} 
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done, and with such a single! legalrd to the discharge of 


duty, as by the Queen’s servants in India. Even men of 


inferior energy and mental calibre, who, in England, would 




do little to benefit society, are, by the circumstances of 


their position in India, drawn out and developed into useful 


oflBcers and able administrators. 


And what arc the results ? The picture once presented 


to our view was that of a country devastated by intestine 


wars, oppressed by despotic rulers^ depopulated by famine 


and left to succumb unresistingly to the attacks of pesti¬ 
lence or to the destructive energy of physical forces. In- 

? The same forces 


stetvd of which, wliat do we now 



tamed and controlled,' steam and electricity made to sub 


serve the purposes of traffic and mtercourse, good roads, 


canals, and vs^aterworks constructed, rights of all kinds 


secured, justice impartially administered, education actively 


promoted, and everywhere a thriving, law-abiding, rapidly 


increasing population. 


Yet our very anxit‘ty to do all we can for India may 


sometimes lead to our doing too much 
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The extension of 


the telegraphic system has necessarily caused greater cen¬ 
tralization of Government authority at Calcutta. But 


India is u collection of countries which differ so essentially 
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Few persons are aware that the number of native Sfeites 

^ ir' ^ . . ' , , 

i remaining in India exceeds 460. 

•me frontier countries, like Nepalj inerelj acknowledge 


of life and death, and 
canital cases to English 


secure 


>' m our 

own territories, the native States will increase our risks and 
weaken our position, instead of becoming havens of refuge 
and sources of strength* No doubt, in such a case, most of 
the Maharajas \voiild be individually eager to aid us, be¬ 
cause they know that their own existence is bound up in 
oui's. Pew of them would survive the anarchy that would 
inevitably follow if we were cruel enough to leave India to 
govern itself. Hence they wotild strive to help us. But 
very few have sufficient personal autliority and influence 
with their own people, and even with their own troops, to 
control their hostility to us, I fear that the people 
generally prefer maladministiation and a limited amount 
of oppression under their own rulers to good government 
under ours. 

I i 

I ought here, however, to remark that it is naturally 
considen d rather surprising that we only employ an army 
of iyo,ooo men 


£ro ver n 


own 
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cans 


native states with a 

allowed ht xis to e 
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Residents and political Agents, who watch tliem withoat 


direct interference. At first thej give great protnisa, but 


soon 


serve 



Ministers 



, to 


own 



are 






encourage 


in a life of dissipation. 



- few resist 



of their surroundings for any length of time. 



they sueeunib and degenerate. In the end they fall into 


excesses and become debilitated iutbody and mind. 



their feeble sons, if they have any, generally die early, and 

» 


an heir is adopted. Happily, there are exceptions to this 


rule, and examples might be given of good native princes 


who devote themselves to the welfare of their territories. 


As an 
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I may state that, when I was at Cal- 


futta, I accepted the invitation of the Maharaja of Kasmir 


to pay him a visit at Jammu. He is a son of Gulab Singh 


a 



ut chief who served under the Sikhs, and to whom 


w:e made over the Dogra district, of which Jammu is the 




stipulated 


Srinag! 


The 




aja IS most 





sing us, and 


opens his kingdom to our travellers for eight months in the 


year, providing them with accommodation at his own ex¬ 


pense. He himself prefers living in the town of Jammu 


(probably named from the Jambu tree common in the 


neighbourhood), because it commands the entrance to his 


territories, which altogether cover an area larger than Eng- 



The town most pictarosqiieJy crowns one of the 


undulations which, rising abruptly from the Panjab plains, 


are succeeded by wave after wave of higher ranges till they 


terminate in the white crests of the Himalayas. Prom the 


King’s palace a grand view of the Tavi Valley, shut in at 
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ha% already been made ' of works on g*raminar, history, 
^ographyV mathematicsv surveying, architecture, medidlb^ 
and several of the physical scienees, A dictionary has aiit) 
been comnienced in six languages. Moreover, a standard 
alphabet has been constructed with much skill by em- 


’n\erly current in tire country. : The King s 
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we 


ged that if we go on edaciitiDg on 
soon loose India. No one 



our. pr 

dispute that whatever the consequences may be our 
to continue educating. Whether, however, our si 
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altogether wise admits of question. I can certify 
vast work has been effected and is still proceeding. Every 
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ate 
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where there are schools—primary^ 
and hiffh—besides Colleges and Universities—and every 
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year witnesses an increasing number of scholars and stu¬ 
dents. At Bombay I saw 1^,000 children—all under 
education—assembled to greet the Prince of Wales, I also 
saw 1,2^63 candidates being exjimined for matriculation, 
and among them some young Princes. At Calcutta I saw 
even a greater number, and the standard of proficiency 
seemed higher than in England. ' Yet we have merely 
penetrated the outer fringe of society. Yery little impres- 

people, and 





sion has yet been made on the masses 
the chasm separating the educated from the Uneducated is 
enormous. India cannot be said to possess a real 
class, so that any middle education like that in England is 

Even in the case of those supposed to be under 
the higher form of education, I fear the work effected is 
rather information than education—rather informing the 
mind than forming the character and raising its tone. 

This sort of education is, in some cases, better than 





nothing, but too often it. inflates young men with conceit 
unhinges their faith in their own religion without giving 
them any other, leads them to despise the calling of their 
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In fclie first place, how are they disposed to ns personally ? 


I am sorry to say that my travels in India have revealed to 


me that between the ruler and the ruled in India there is a 


great gulf fixed, which, since the Mutiny, has widened and 


is becoming more and more difficult to be bridged over. 


The very arrangement of every large town bears witness to 


the truth of this statement, the European residences being 


collected in a quarter of their own quite distinct from the 


native town. Another significant fact is that on railways 


Europeans and natives are never seen together in the same 





The causes which lead to this separation are mostly 


patent, but a remedy is not easily applied. First, there is 


what is called the race feeling, by which is meant the 


natural antipathy between races of different coloured skins 


a feeling which, however manifestly unreasonable, is 


difficult to overcome. Then there is the caste feeling, 


which we have quite as strongly in our own way as Indians 


W ith us, however, it is of a different kind. It is not part 


of our 





giun. 


In 



<mse of the Hindus the principal 


result of caste, in relation to us Europeans, is that although 


they may bo of tlie same rank as ourselves they will not cour 


sent to eat with us, or to drink water touched by us or our 




We, on the other hand, are accustomed to regard 


servants. 

dinine together as essential to social intercourse, and are 


apt to resent their declining to sit at meat with us, as if we 
were person.%lly insulted. But we ought to bear in mind 


that eating and drinking is, with a Hindii, bound up with 


his religion, or rather with its system of purificatory rites ; 
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countries and practically indepeadent of us \ though both, 
of course, acknowiedge our supremacy, 

(whei^ we haye a Eesident), though completely environed 
by British territory, is the largest and most powerful of all 
the natire states; It is the only great Muhammadan power 
has survived the dissolution of the Moghul empire in 

an area of 100,000 square miles, and a popu- 
atiou of eleven mitiibns, and maintains an army of 50,000 
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There are, however, five minor Muhammadan states, viz. 
Khairpur, bordering on Sindh; Bhawalpur, contiguous to 
the Panjab; Rampur in the North-West; Bhopal in Cen- 
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include an immense number of separate states and princi 
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Udaipur, or Me war Tliese (especially the 
most ancient sovereignties of Indian Central 
India includes the state of Gwalior (with more than 33,000 



square miles, a population of nearly three millions, and 
an army of more than a2,ooo men), ruled by Sindia; and 
of Indore (with little more than 8,000 square miles 
and half a million population, and, according to Colonel 
Malleson, an army of 8,500 men), ruled by Holkar, 
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of Baroda in Gujarat) a large number of minOT 
principalities in Kathiawar, and in the South, so that the 
grand total of native states and feudatories great and sniall, 
gbout India, is not far short of five, hundred. 

g endeavoured to give some idea of the present 

divisions of India, I must^ before proceeding further, ex-^ 

‘ 

plain what I mean by Southern India. 

Southern India may be regarded as embracing all India 
below the twenty-second parallel of latitude—that is to say, 
speaking roughly, all within the northern tropical line. It 
will, therefore, include that part of thb Bombay Presidency 
south of the Narbada, of which Bombay and Poona are the 
capitals; that portion of the Central Provinces of which 
ur is the chief town; Orissa | the Nizam’s territory, 
of which Hyderabad is the capital; Mysor, and the 
whole Madras Presidency, with Travankor as far as Cape 

To these may be added the island of Ceylon, the 
south point of which is within six degrees of the Equator. 




Climate of Southern India, 

I described my experience of a winter in the Northern 
parts of India as delightful, and now a winter passed in the 
South has not changed my opinion as to the superiority of 
the Indian climate to our own for at least five months in the 
year. Indeed, I am satisfied that to those who can retire 
to the Hills for a time in the hot and rainy seasons, 
residence in India all the year round is attended with 
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less risk to the health than residence in England. 

But India is like a continent which offers every variety 
of sanitary condition, and it must not be forgotten that the 
whole of Southern India is with in the Tropics. It has 
places which are correctly described as deadly in their eflRect 
on the health of Europeans, and in certain jungly districts, 
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to the holy Pipal, it may 
indulge its taste for undermiaing* walls and houses, and 
even palaces and temples, with perfect impunity. Happily, 
there is a limit to even the most pious Hindu s respect for 
plant life. Perhaps tlie most demonstrative Wtid self- 
asserting and, at the same time, most useful of tro^al 
trees is ttie palm. Palm trees are ubiquitous in Southern^ 
India, and yet t-he eye never wearies of their presence. One 
hundred and fifty different species may be seen in Ceylon, 
among which, the most eonspicaous are the cocoa-nut, the 
palmyra, the date, the sago, the slender areca, and the 
sturdy talipot—often crowned with magnificent tuft of 
flowers, which it produces only once before its decay, at the 
end of about half a century. Avenues of palm trees over¬ 
shadow the roads and ^veii line the streets oi towns. The 
next most chai*acteristic tree of Southern India is the 
banyan. The sight of a fine banyan tree is almost worth 
a voyage from Southampton to Bombay, and it can oidy be 
seen in perfection in tlie South. One I saw in a friend’s 
compound at Madura was i Ho yards in circumference, and 
was a little forest in itself. Then there is the beautiful 
plantain, with its broad, smooth leaves^, rivalling the palm 
in luxuriance and ubiquity. Then one must go to Southern 
India to understand how the lotus became the constant 
them(' of Indian poets, as the symbol of everything lovely, 
sacred, and auspicious. Space indeed would fail if I were 
to tell of groves of mangoes and tamarinds, clumps of 

creepers in full blosso.my tree 
ferns, oranges jvud citrons, hedges of flowering aloes, cactTis, 
prickly pear, wild roses, and geraniums, or even if I were to 
descant at large on such useful plants as coffee^ ciochona, 
tea, and tobacco. 
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With regard to these last I will merely say that our 
thriving colony of Ceylon Is the true home of the coffee 
plant, and that I found coffee-planting there in a peculiarly 
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But let .our missionaries bear in mind that more than 
mere preaching, more than mere education, more than 
the alteration of marriage rules, is needed for the re¬ 
generation of India, The missionaiy bands must cany 
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and understand the Indian vernaculars, with the mothers 
and women of India, in their own homes, Christianity 
itself, or at least its purer forms, will make little progress 
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certain tliat although exceptional eases of men of vigorous 
intellect exist in India, and its races differ considerably 
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tion in regard to taxation. I heard intelligent Natives 



in Madras complain that, although their r^^otwary 
tenure and their system of cultivation and irrigation 


bring in a larger revenue than the systems prevailing 


elsewhere, yet no benefit accrues to any particular dis¬ 


tricts in their Presidency, because their surplus goes to 


make up the deficit in other Provinces. 


Nevertheless, it must be confessed that, if deoentrali^^a 


tion is carried too far, it will remove some salutary re¬ 


straints on the eccentricities of inexperienced Ihovincial 




governors. If the strings of Government are 


little too strongly from the India Office and 



secretariats at Calcutta and Simla, they are also handled 


a little too freely by the array of secretaries at other 
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of a few clever under¬ 


secretaries’ clerks, and to become, if I maybe allowed to 

too inueli of a clericocracy.^ Half the 


com a new 



time of a Collector is now occupied in replying .to the 


liiqiiiries of 



under 


E very post 


icings piles of official documents and demands for re¬ 
ports and written statistics on every conceivable subject, 
while, in return, piles of foolscap find their way from the 
Collector’s cutchery into the pigeon-holes of the XJnder- 
Secretary s office. There these precious bundles of foolscap 
ai'e forthwith entombed^, and from these graves there is 
seldom any resurrection to the light of day. 

It is said that a Collector in the North-West Provinces 
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was required, not long ago, to write a i^eport on the habits 
of the Gangetic porpoise. Certainly it is not uncommon 
to hoar language like the following from Collectors and 

—^ It is impossible for me 
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to get through my work as I did formerly. For instance, 
I cannot ride 01150^1108 to the other end of my district 
to see that order is kept at a laige religious fair now going 
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on, I am 

no longer master 0 

if my own movements. I have 

to ser ve 

a dozen masters. 

I am compelled to furnish 
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Public Works Departloeiit^ to 


Sanitary and Bevenue Commissioners, to superintendents 
of police, to directors of public ingtruction, and to archcco- 


and scientific surveyors. Then I liave hit 





requested to compile a complete Gazetteer of my own 
istrict^ with an exhaustive aeeount of its fauna and flora. 
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40j000 inhabitants^ and is under ©iir own juris- 
We also hold Berar (commonly called the Berars) 

' r ^ _ 

for the payment of the Nizam’s contihg’ent. It 
was taken by us from the Marathas, and we have ^ad¬ 
it since 1853. It has thriven wonderfully under 

; but as we gave it to the Nizam in 18035 

t 

We restored to 




sur 



s revenue gfoes to his trcasurv. 

O ♦' 




him the Baichore Doab, betw'een the Krishna and Tanga- 
fchiadra rivers, in i 85 o. 


Whether Berar ought to be so 


te«tored is another matter. Some authorities think we did 
4 vrotig to give up our claim to Mysor, tind that we might, 
ivith as good reason give up Berar. Probably Berar would 
not ^ suffer much by being given back so long* as the con^ 
tinuance of so able a Minister as Sir Sllar Jung at the 
helm could be secured. But India is not likely to produce 
two such men as Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava Tlao 
moro *tha.ii once in two or three centuries. I conversed 
with both these great Ministers not long since 
otvn Dlbilses (one at Hyderabad, and the other at Baroda 
and foiind them capable of talking on all sahjects in 

, ' ' ■ ' fl , ■ . 

as my own. 

Sir Salar Jung ( whose person is familiar to many 
us from his recent visit to England] shovved me his every 

gta 








a room not so large as an 
duate’s study^ plainly furnished with a feyr book-eases filled 
with modern books of reference, chiefly English. He has an 
extensive library in an adjoining gallery, with a window 
commanding a courtyarch where those who have to tmn 
business with him ^assemble every day. 1 may 
as an evidence of his enlightened ideas that on hearing 
that a deserving young Indian, now at Oxford, was in 
need of assistance^ he at once assigned a scholarship /or 
his support, stipulating that ho should be trained for the 
Nizam’s educational service. He has other young Indians 
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under training in London, similarly supported. 
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I was told that^ I should see nuinhers of armed rciffians 
find rowdies in the eitj of Hyderabad, and that I could 
not i^ossibly traverse the stx’eets unless lifted above all 
chances of insult on the back of an elephant. Yet I can 
certify that I saw very few armed men and, no signs of 
disorder or lawlessness anywhere in tie city, and that,I 
dismounted from my elephant and xvalked about in the 
throng of people without suffering the slightest incon¬ 
venience, molestation, or rudeness. Of course, a 
of 400,000 inhabitants is liable to disturbances, and it is 
eertain that during my stay an Arab, whose father died 
suddenly, made a savage attack with his dagger in a fib of 
frenzy on the doctor who attended him. 

I am satisfied that the stories about murderous brawls in 
the streets are much c:xaggerated. Without doubt it must 
be admitted that the 7,000 armed Arab mercenaries, wbo 
form part of an army of 50,000 men, and the numerous 
armed retainers of the nobles, all of whom are allowed to 
roam about without much discipline, are generally ripe for 
turbulence and mischief. It is, moreover, a signifios 




fact that about three-fourths of the wealth of Hyderabad 
is concentrated within the limits of the Residency, held to 
be British territory. These limits are carefully marked off 
from the rest of the city by walls and lines of streets j and 
here a population of 20,000 persons, including the chief 
rich bankers and merchants of the Nizam's dominions, 
cluster under the tegis of British jurisdiction and an- 
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ily amd pi^^edly fbuiided on a Chtistiaa 
the BiMe m enlbrcing ecclesiastical do 
^ils^ indeMj iny second tour has impress^ 

ever with which India derives 

1 

the acfcitd efforts of missionaries of all denominations; hew- 
ever apparently barren in visible results those eflbrts may 

that the part that they have lutherto 
played is as nothing compared with the rS/e they are 

4 ' 

destined to fill in the future of our Eastern Empire. The 
^European missionary is daily becoming a more important 
link between the Government and the people. He is con¬ 
fided in by natives of all ranks, and is often able to do 
what the Government with its wise professions of neu¬ 
trality Cannot effedt. Missionary schools attract the children 

f 

of parents of all creeds, though they openly aim at per- 
ineating their minds with a spirit hostile to those creeds. 
It may be v^ery true that their bible-teaching tends to 
destroy without necessarily reconstructing, but it is gra¬ 
dually and iasengibly infusing principles incompatible with 


^mas 


more 


generally saturated. If ft does not always build up the 

■ ' 11 , ^ , , , 

true creed in place of the false, yet it lays the foundation 
of a future btdief in a personal God. It substitutes for 
the slippery sands of Pantheism a basis of living rock, 
which may be afterwards thankfully occupied by evanr- 
golizing missionaries as a common standpoint, when the 
Gospel is confronted in ar^rument with the Veda and 




Kuran. 


My conviction is that the vast work of Cliristiaaizing 
India wdll not be ac complished entirely throogh missionarj 


%f 
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instrumentality, but rather through the co-operation of 
divine and human agencies, working in a great variety of 
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like that our roissionaries ate carrying out in their schools 




Of all such schools visited by me, in Southern India, there 




were two, the merits and effectiveness of which struck me 




They were those of the Free Church Jof 


Scotlaiid at Madras, under Mr. Miller and Mr. line, where 


r, 


about ijOOO pupils are imder education; and the Chiireh 
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Missionary schools, under Bishop Sargent, at Tinnevellj 
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in which latter district there are 



6 o,coo eonvei’i 



I regret I was unable to visit 



Caldweirs excellent schools, at Edeyengoody. I 


could name a hundred others if s]^ee and time were 




my 

at Madras and 


Those founded by a native named Pacheappah 



jevarain are rendering good service to 




the community. 



Basle Misssion schools at M 
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devoted and 


followed in their 



and useful, and its members most 
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and of iiistructing their converts how to be independent and 
supjKjrt themselTes. The schools of the Parsis at .Bombay 
are also conspicuously good. And let it iiot.be supposed 
that the work done by our Government schools and colleges 

Its importance can scarcely be overrated. 

whole edu- 
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cational system needs revision and amendment. The .<^reat 
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Quality, not quantity, is what is wanted for 


India. Excellence of quality can scarcely be oveivdone. 



there are three principal points that call for 
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case, nor even, a 
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r an assemblage 
and carefully sb 


in a given 


more 


™ mind that the most vamable knowledge is that 
which is self-aequired when the faculties arc matured, and 
that teachers ate doing their business most effectively when 
they are teaching th^ to bo their own future 

iself-teachers^ \ I am afraid our Indian colleges and schools 
are turning out more welhinformed than well-formed men, 
mote free thinkers than wise thinkers, more silly sceptics 
than honest enquirers, more glib talkers than acctirate 

political agitators than useful citizens. I 
:o imulv that our Euronean 


more 


principals and 
ion, generally 

chosen 'with care from our English ETniversities, are not 
perfectly aware of the defects in our system. On the con¬ 
trary^ I believe they are doing their best to make Indian 

education a reality. I have met, too, with native school- 
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masters Who are really able educators. What I mefiii is 
that a larger number of. good normal schools and a better 

ot teaching h^^ to teach are urgently needed in 
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Indhi, and some securitv is required that the applicants 
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The next point is that we want more suitaDie eaucaTiioiii 
The sous of persons of low social staMvS ought not (excepti 
of course, in special cases when they show evident signs 
of unusual ability) to i^eceive an education above the rank 
of their fathers. Let their training be the best of its kind, 
but let it be suited to their position and prospects. 
J’urthermore, greater efforts should be made to co-ordinate 


children in their stations, 
stations—at making the son of 
bhe son of a carpenter a better 
To this end 1 submit that we should im- 
raise our school and college fees for high-class 
Not that I would place obstacles in the way 
er cartes elevating themselves, but I would at 
et the mistake of putting too low a price on 
b form of education. No parent of inferior rank 
be ambitious of a University degree.for his son 
is likely to repay with interest the outlay 
to secure it. When I was at Poona, I foiuid, 
tliarb a student at the great central Deccan 

3re could obtain a first-elass education by paying 
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month for hk room-rent, lo^. per month for 

month for his board. 01 
ch more simple in their 
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couTsCi Indiiin students 
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sons ‘Jtambier, IS oecoramg' common, ana jing’iistt 
are ostentatiously imported into it, when far more su 
expressions might be dravrn from a Sanskrit source. 
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gre^t native poets as Tukarara and Morapaiit are beco 
neglected, and iiiteliigent men, who might do mm 
develope and prove their own languages, waste 
titine in concocting, and even printing and publis 
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wretched English verses which no Englishman can 
without a smile. The result of such a mistaken 


persons who despise and neglect 

irioiis and political 
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young* men we nave eaucatea paaiy ana unsuitaDiy. r or 
excessive and misdirected education cannot be carried on 
^th the sanae impunvtv in India as in Ensdandi where 


commi 


of teaching the vernacular dialects^ with reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is needed. And here is another reason 
for encouraging by every possible means the cultivation 
of the vernaculars, and their development and improve- 
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ment by means of Sanskrit* I have seen a few excellehl 
villao'e schools, conducted in the open air under trees#‘ 
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bnt the bert practical proof has now been g^iven 

desire for the well-being* of the great 
^laatry coramitted to our charge. The voluntary sub- 
aj^ptioB of more than half a million pounds? sterling in a 
fe#ir;iiSonth» for the relief of the lamine-stricken districts, 
m|( courage, zeal, and eneigy displayed 

Queen’s officers, from the Viceroy down- 

the suflerings of the 
for ever wiped away the reproach that the 
Britein towards its Eastern Dependency 
^ I helieve there have been no 

Indian ffemincs .during the past ten years, 

B these finally culminated in a period of distress 
ijhd wW^ has not afflicted the land since 1833. 

fotnme, however deplorable in the present 
ssl^ering it is causing, will have effeeted a great benefit, if 
it Opens our eyes to india^ nnd to our ow n short- 

comiBjfs ; if it convinces our Indian subjects of Elugland’s 






discontent which, so soon as the xem of our present 

for the relirf has passed away, are 



to |jiing our ride info inci^sm disfavour with 
el^es of the population. One cause is the con¬ 
stant nece^ity we are undei* of revisirig ^fihev land assess- 
ment, On. the acquirement of any territory, we have 

been obliged^ of course, to settle the land Teventie, and the 
first settlement has always been very judiciously a mild 
one. At the end of thirty years a new f^sessmcnt ^ has 
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Benijal, Behar, and Orissa, tliough it has proved a latnent- 
ahle loss to the Indian revenue, has had its advantages, and 
nothing would tend to conciliate the whole population of 
India more than if a similar principle could be applied 
everywhere. This, however, in present circumstances, is, 
I fear, almost an impossibility. 

Another source of dissatisfaction is now looming in the 
horizon. The maximum age for competing for the Indian 
Civil Service will be fixed in 1878 at nineteen, and the 
minimum at seventeen. Many Indians h4avo complained to me 
that this lowering of the age will practically exclude natives 
from the competition. . ‘ How can we send mere boys,’ say 
they, ‘ on a long voyage at a great expense to a place like 
London to prepare for an examination of sucli difiiculty ? 
The risks will be too great. A certain number of appoint¬ 
ments ought to be set aside for India—-say six every year 
—and the printed questions might then be sent out under 
seal to the local Oovernments, wlio would appoint examin¬ 
ing committees.’ There is, doubtless,' much justice in this 
proposal, and I hope it will receive due consideration. If 
it is eventually adopted, all selected native candidates 
ought to be positively compelled to go to England for 
two years’ probation. I fervently hoi)e, too, that the 
Government scholarships which were formerly founded to 
enable deserving young Indians to complete their educa¬ 
tion in Eno’laiid, but which were for some inscrutable 


reason 
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influences, elevated by intercourse 
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, as far as possible, its social insti- 
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SOUTH INDIAN FAMINE OF 1876-77. 


-til* 


I 

ILiViXG recently passed throng*!! the famine districts, I 

here record a few particulars which have come under my 

: that Southern India 


observation- 



persons 




is now merely passing into the first shadow of a period of 
distress the like of which has not darkened the land since 

At least I <,000,000 human beings will have to 
strug-gle for existence, if they are not actually struck 
down hy famine, or by the diseases which famine lirings 
in its train. Of course, this estimate has reference only 
to the poorest classes. 

The area of the scarcity and famine is immense, stretch¬ 
ing, as it does, from the neighbourhood of Poona, not far 
from Bombay, to Tinnevelly, near the extreme south of 
the Madras Presidency. But it must not be sup^josed 
that the drought has been equally severe 
Although in many places, where th e usual rainfall is thirty- 
five or forty-five inches, only fifteen or twenty have fallen, 
yet other parts of the country have been more favoured. 
Moreover, all the belts of land reached by the grand system 
of iff iffation, which stretches between the Godavari, Kistna, 
and Kaveii rivers—dertilizing the soil wherever it pene- 
ti’ates, and forcing even haters of the English rule to admit 
that no other Raj has conferred such benefits on India- 
present a marvellous contrast to the vast tracts of arid 
waste which meet the eye of the traveller as he journeys 
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pened was thisVery few of the grain-hags were so well 


made as to make any leakage impossible, and sprinklings 
of rice were thus scattered about every wbere. The ■ 


ledgfe of this circumstance was the cause of the vast con- 


couPseScif miserable, half-starved, emaciated creatures who 


heidmiles to the spot. Men and women, old 



i y^cpn motners witn intani® on xneir 

' ^ ’ naked^^c^^ —all more or less pitiable in their 



leanness and in their hard-set aspect of misery—were 


earn 



engaged in gleaning up every grain that escaped 


sacks 


Many 


were provided with coarse sieves, by means of which a 


few rice-grains were, with infinite pains, separated jfrom 


bushels of sand. On the pier every crevice was searched, 


and every diseoloiired grain eagerly scraped up, minced as 


it was with dirt, ejected betel-juice, and filth of all kinds. 




This is a brief and imperfect description of what I saw 


with my own eyes. 


And now it will be asked, what measures are being 


taken to meet and mitigate the impending calamity ? 
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answer is that, so far as I have observed, the Govern¬ 


ments of Madras and Bombay are fully alive to their duty. 


They are organizing relief as speedily as possible. Before 


I left Madras, I saw thirty ships laden with grain at 


1 I 


anchor in the roads. Large surf-boats were continoally 


plying between the ships and the shore; heavily laden 


trucks were passing and repassing on the pier; and dozens 


of huge cranes, worked by countless coolies, were refilling 


the trucks as they returned empty. Thirty-five thousand 


human beings were daily being fed at^Madras with cooked 


food or supplied with raw rice, but of these about two- 


thirds were taken in hand by benevolent rich natives. 


Kuddapah, Bellary, Kurnool, and other towns were also 


number 
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In my previous description of the famine now, unhappily. 


prevalent in the Deccan and Southern India, I expressed a 


doubt as to whether 





relief of the 


I , 


sufferers, however complete, would 




to 




corner of the immense area over which the drought and 
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dearth extend. Now that I have travelled 
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to 


over a great part of the country from Bombay 


own 


being done to spread a network of this organization over 


every separate district, so as to embrace the most remote 


places, ! am bound to admit that my fears were unfounded 


Indeed, it would be difficult to use exaggerated language 


in speaking of the zeal, ability, and devotion displayed by 



civilians and other executive officials in the presen 





I Mve recently been staying with the energetic Collector 





r. I/ongley), and early one morning I visited 


with him one of the Belief Camps now being constructed in 


the large district over the welfare of which he presides. 


The spot chosen for this Camp is* an elevated piece of 


ground beautifully situated near a spring of excellent water, 



under some chalk hills (supposed by the natives to be 
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by Ravana when 


bones of tlie mythical bird Jatayus, killed 
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Observant European travellers, when they first arrive at 



cannot 





to he struck with the interesting 
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contrasts wfiiich everywhere m the eye. Perhaps the 


post remarkable of such contrasts is that aiforded by the 


different methods adopteci the adherents of different 


oreads for the disposal of their dead. 


There in Bombay one may see, wdthin a short distance 


of each other^ the Christian cemetery, the Muhammadan 



the Hindu buming-ground, and the Parsi 


or 



of Silence. The latter, five in 


number 


which is square instead of circular 


used for criminals, are, as most Anglo-Indians know^ at 
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the summit of Alalabar TIill, in a beautiful garden, amid 
tropical trees swarming with vultmm I obtained leave 


to visit these towers in the autumn of 1875, and again 


shortly after my second arrival in India last year. 


A correct model of the principal tower was then kindly 


preBented to me by order of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, and a 


careful exarnination of its structure enables me to describe 


it wdth more ac'curacjr than vras possible after my first 


visit* I also obtained the correct dimensions from the 



The chief tower may be described as an up¬ 


right cylindrical stone structure, in shape and solidity not 


unlike a gigantic millstone, about fourteen feet high and 


ninety feet in diameter, resting on the ground in the 
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* Mr. Caina informs me that Herbad properly means a religious teacher. 


j!\nol;]»0r name f(.>r a Herbad ia Nii^'^ar, which may possibly n\ean at^; n 


member of the ecclesiastical fraternity. The son of a priest i's 
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Herbad, But he soraetijnes adopts a secular profession, discarding the 
turban for a black one. In that case he generally abandons 
Herbad. Iri fact, priestly denominations have ialleii into disrepute. 



title Dastur is applied ironically to every one with a white turban, 
In the case of a child it is a curved metal troiudi. 
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at the moment of its exposure. The theory is that 



jight of the sun and the light of the sacred fire 


• ... 

to consecrate the mortal remains of the deceased 



they are consumed by the birds. There is, at any rate 


some poetical if not true religious sentiment in this 



o- 


thesis, and the bereaved relations appear to derive con¬ 


solation from it ; but whether the position of the sun 


and fire made this double consecration possible is doubtful. 


To us spectators on the occasion I am recording, it was 


evident that a beam from the setting sun and a ray from 


the sacred fire had barely opportunity to fall on the corpse 
at all; for scarcely had^ the bearers left the tower 



closed the portal ere forty or fifty vultures, before seated 
motionless: on the stone parapet, swooped down ou their 


prey. In ten minutes they all flew back again. They had 


finished their work. The body was reduced to a skeletoii 


before the mourners in the mgrl had finished the 


It should be mentioned that in three or four weeks after 


the funeral* the bones are removed from the (^en c 
and reverently placed in the central well, where the 




of the dead, whether of high or low degree, is left to 


commingle undisturbed for centuries. 

When I enquired about the meaning of the dog^ I was 


told that, according to the teaching of Zoroaster^ dogs 


as well as birds are regarded as sacred animals 



were 


formerly allowed to consume the dead bodies of Parfiis 


In the present day a representative dog kept for the 


purpose accompanies the corpse, and is fed with bread as 


a substitute for the flesh of the dead bodJ^ Moreover, 


dogs arc supposed to possess some mysterious power in 


preserving the spirits of men from the attacks of demons 


2 


* See Vmdiddd rii. 75, viii. 28 ; Bleeck’s Avesta, Yol. I. pp. 104-109 ; 
Wilson’s Farsi Beligion, pp. 325 -328, 330. 

2 Vandiddd (Bleeck) xiii. 25; Wilson’s jPam pp. 49, 252. 
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pass a narrow bridge called CUnvat-peretum, ‘the bridge 


where decision is pronounced.’ The souls of the sinful, 


being unable tp pass this bridge, imagined to be sharp as 


a razor, fall into hell on endeavouring to cross over. Th e 


Zand-Avasta even gives the names of certain dogs be¬ 


lieved to protect the souls of men from the assaults of 


evil demons before crossing the bridge. The Vandiddd 


(viii. 42), moreover, states that the devil called Nasus 
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is fri^tened away by a yellow dog with four eyes, and 


that such a dog ought to be led along the road of a funeral 


procession three times. 
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It is on this account, as was explained to me by a learned 


Parsi, that the funeral dog is supposed to be four-eyed- 


that is to say, it is supposed to have tw’o real eyes and 


two round spots like eyes, just above the actual eyes. 


I was told, too, that many yellowish-white dogs in India 


have this peculiarity, and that the Parsis try to procure 


such dogs, and keep them for their funeral processions. 


I observed nothing of the kind in the funeral dog on the 
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occasion of particular funeral I have here recorded : 
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^ So at least says ilie Avasta, but according to Mr. Cam a the Parsis of 
the present day do not believo in the presence of evil spirits near the 
Pakhmas. iie informs pae that the X)akliinas of the Avasta were 3ub~ 
terraneani vaults and tombs, not towers. 
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tection against 
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are iiiYoked every ‘day by pious 
Hindus wlien they perform the kdha-hali^ or offering of 
rice to crows, dogs_, and animals at the end of the vaihadeva 
ceremony before the midday meal* The mantra recited 
is as follows:— Dvau Svdnmi si/dma-kahalati VaivOr^waia-’ 
kulodb/iavau may a datto mkshetdm jpatlii mam 

mdd^ ^ May the two dogs, dark and brindled, born in the 
family of Yama, protect ine ever on the road! To them 
.1 present an offerings of food/ 

Having thus attempted to give some idea of the nature 
of a Pars! funerah and- of the unique arrangements by 
which the Parsis endeavour to carry out the prec|j^ts of 
their prophet Zoroaster in the. disposal of their dead, it 
will not be inappropriate if I add a brief account of Parsi 
doctrines and of the initiatory ceremonies performed on ad¬ 
mission of young Parsis to the Zoroastrian religion, and 
on their incorporation as members of the Pars! society* 

I may first mention that according to the pure form of 
the Zoroastrian faith—as propoimded by learned Parsis of 
the present day—Ormazd (sometimes written Hormazd, 
contracted from the full expression Ahura Mazda) is the 
name of the Supreme Being, to whom there is no equal, 
and who has no opponent. It is a mistake to suppose 


^ BaramS is the dog of Indm, and ia represented m Birf^veda X. 14. 10 
a» the mother of Yaraa’s dogs, called in the Mahdbhamict, 671, 

Deva 4 uiil. In‘ the Jiig^veda this dog is said to have tracked and recovered 
the cows etoion bj the Panis. Sarama is even said to be the authoress of 
part of the Jtig^veda, X. 108, 
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certain, from a particular form of prayer 


Parsi 


that Zoroaster himself enj oincd on his dis¬ 


ciples the duty of making proselytes, and 
constant aceessioli of fresh adherents, who were 


in mew a 


through certain 


ceremonies. 


With 


boy is admitted to membership as a disciple of the 


trian religion some time between the age of seven and 


nine, but more nsiially at seven years of age, iii fhe fol¬ 


lowing* manner. IJe is first taken to one of the fire-tempi 
and in a. room outside the sanctuary made to tlndergo 
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a kind of baptism,—that is to say, he is 



near 



is head 

from a lota by a Mqbed appointed to perform; the rite. 
Next, the child is taken out into an open area^ made to sit 


on anotber stone seat, and required to eat one or two 
leaves of the pomegranate tree—a tree held very sacred 
by the PslrsTs, and always planted in the precincts of their 
fire-temples, for use in pnrificatory ceremonies 
viii. 4). After eating the leaves he is made to drink a 
small quantity of the urine of a bull—also kept at fire- 
temples, and held in high estimation for its purifying 
properties. This completes the first portion of the cere- \ 
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has also a heart, symbolical of true faith, embr 
in fronfc The iM/l or girdle is made of seventy-two 

wroollen threads^ to denote the seventy-two 
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jreKgidus and philosophical systems, however false such 
^sterns may he^ and have, moreover, made some progress 
jii the arts and scieneeSx they may surely be called civilized^ 
thdugh their civilization may be very different in kind 
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means represents me amouni; oi aisrespect in wnien 
Pliers of India are held by Brahmans of the old s^oolv 
ttlStiye met with, bigoted Pandits, whose contempt for us 
aiitiblil .boasted civilization^ notwithstanding they travel 
by our telegraphs, and live in security 

uhdeiSSl^ rule, and albeit they take pains to conceal their 
real of our character, is, I am convinced, quite 

^ great as tlie contempt of tlieir forefathers for any non- 
iryan savages, whether styled Dasyus or Nishadas. 
i I jnay mention in illustration, that I often wondered, 
•^en in India, why certain great Pandits preferred calling 
on me very early in the morning, till I found out acei- 
demtally that, by coming before bathing, they were able 
afterwards to purify themselves by religious ablutions 
from the contamination incurred by shaking hands and 
talking with me. 

Nor have the Mahammadans, as a rule, any greater 
respeGt for us, for oUr social institutions, or for our religion. 
When they are less scornful than usual they confine 
themselves to calling us iinbelievers. But in India 

this epithet scarcely represents the amount of contempt 
with which we are commonly regarded by bigoted 
Muslims. Many of them have been seen to spit on the 
ground on leaving the Iiouses of eminent civilians, after 


. interviews in which the most courteous expressions had 
l)een interchanged. 


The point, then, which I wish to bring out strongly on 


the present occasion is, that the chief hindrance to the 
progress of Christianity among the people of India is 
their intense pride in their ow^n supposed moral, religious, 
and even intellectual superiority. What says a member 
of the Brahma Samaj^ in a letter written about a ye&r 
ago to the editor of the Times newspaper 

^ I am convinced/ he sayf, ‘ that the state of the poor 
in the Christian countries of Italy^ France^ and England 
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i of wbicli countries I have visited), especially in the 
large towns, is infinitely more wretched, godless, degradin 
and barbarous than it is in heathen India/ 
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The whole of a Hindus education is, 
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who did not oompoBe his own grammar with the painful 
thought with w^hich such works are commonly elaborated, 
but saw it supernaturally, the opening* rules having been 
directly revealed to him by the god Si 


Then, when we pass on to language and literature, we 
in England take a pride in the gradual welding together of 
our native tongue into one compact whole by Saxon, Dane, 
and Norman, but a Hindu prides himself on the alleged 
fact that the divine Sanskrit came ready-made from the 
goddess Sarasvati. 

Moreover, in matters of literature- our ideas are far 
behind those of a pious Hindu. We admit a human 
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of all reliirion and moralitv. To violate the laws of caste 
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if, after organizing a mission to ponvert England to Islim, 
they* were to send us Missionaries who judged of our Bible 
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Pearson, or Hooker, but from that of hostile Muslim 
commentators? . 

One reflection moi’e before I conclude. If the self- 
deluded but fervent-spirited Muhammad, whose whole soul 
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was stirred within him when he saw his fellow-townsmen 
Avholly given to adol^tiy, had been brought into assooia- 

tion with the purer forms of Christianity 
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for a right understatttUng of the Kuriin, are those of ZamakhshM and 
.Baidbawi, the latter especially valuable for grainmatical and historical 
explanations. There are excellent editions of these Cominentaiies by 
Lees and Fleischer, but no English translation. Two other well known 
Coinmentiiries ai*e by the two Jalalu *d-duis. 
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Ixample^ which crossed his path he had formed a correct 
ideal of religion of Christ, he might haye died a maytyr 
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it was, alas ! the only Christianity presented to the 

thirsting* for the well of living Tvater, was 
that adulteration of the truth prevalent in the seventh 
eentury, which he believed it’his*mission to supplant by 
a. purer system* It has some\Ahere been affirmed that the 
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religion of Jesus, and the precepts of the Gospel, may be 



scattered piecemeal through ihe pages of the Kuran. 
What should rather be alleged is that the religion of a 
spurious Jesus, and the precepts of a spurious Gospel, may 
be extracted from such parts of Muhammad’s pretended 
revelationvS as were communicated to him by the followers 
of a debased form of Ghiistiah doctrine. 

Think, then, of the (JiSbrenco in the present condition 
of the Asiatic World, if the fire of Muhammad’s eloquence 
had been kindled, and the force ’ of' his personal influence 
exerted on. the side of veritable Christianity. 

Ought not thii^ thought to intensify the sense of responsi¬ 
bility in. those of us who are living among Muhammadans ? 
M^hat examples are Christians setting in Muhammadan 
countries ? What ideal of Christianity are they presenting 

to millions of Muslims in our own Indian territories? 
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Let me begin by declaring my conviction that the time 
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3 ^ even 

iaraore our Bible, 

Intelligent and ediieated adhe- 

to look upon Christianity 
|h they u*egard it from their own 

nine it by the light of 
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their own heredi&ry knowledge and traditional doctrines* 
In fact, a conviction is everywhere deepening in men’s 
minds, that it is bacoming more and more the duty of all 
the nations of the world to study each other; to inquire 
into iind compare each other’s systems of behef; to avoid 
expressions of contempt in speaking of the sincere and 
earnest believers in any creed; and to search diligently 
whether the principles and doctrines which guide their 
own faith and practice rest on the true foundation 


or not* 
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and impartially weighing all that can be said 

in favour of every religion opposed to their own. 

Christians are taking the lead, and setting the 
We are labouring to translate our own Holy 
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l?paring' no expense in printing and distributing’ them 
lavishly. We are saying to unbelievers everywhere: 
iad, mark, learn,’ judge for yourselves. 

3 ut this is not all. We are doing for the adherents 
3 r religious systems what they are slow to do tor 
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the book to^ be reall^hy all^ on 
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.C9 aown 


ttngiitj y aruna, who ru 
, tTpon these worlds, his kingdom, as if 
Whoa men imagine they do ouglit by iteivitli, he kiiow^s it% 







ce 


Ko one can stand, or walk, or softly glide along, 

in dark reoess, or 
The God detecta 
Two persoiis may 



?* 



movements spies 



some 



, together Hitting 


Iii private and alone, but he, the king, is .there— 

A third—-and sees it all. This boundless earth ia hi 




His the vast sky, wdiose depth no Toortal e’er can fathom 
Both oceans find a place within Ms body, yet 
In that small pool ho lies conta-ined. 

Far, far beyond t!ie sky, would not escape nis 


Whoe’er should flee 
* 
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His messengera descend, for over traversing 
This world and scanning ivith a thousand eyes its inmates. 
Whatever exists within tliis earth, and all wit.'dn the skj-'. 
Yea, all that is beyond, the mighty king perceiv es. 


Prom the Katlia Upanishad (Valli .^). 

I 

The good, the pleasant, th^5.se are separate ends. 
The one or other all iiiankind pursue, 

But those who seek the good, alone are blest. 
The careless youth, by lust of gain deceived, 
Kiiowh but one world, one life; to Mm the \Now 
Alone exists, the Future is a dream. 

The highest aim of knowledge Is the sold i 

*' 

This is a miracle, beyond the ken 
Of eomiiion rriortals, thought of though it he, 

And variously explained by skilful teachers. 

Who gains this knowledge is a marvel too; 

He livfis above the cares—the griols and joys 
Of time and* sense—seeking to penetrate 
The fathomless imhom eternal essence. 

The slayer thinks he sia^^s, the slain 
Believes himself destroyed, the thoughts of both 
Are false, the soul survives, nor kills, nor dies; 
^Tis subtler than the subtlest, greater than 
The greatest, infinitely snudl, yet vast, 

Aalecp, yet restless, moving everywhere 
Among the bodies—ever bodiless— 

Think not to grasp it by the reasoning mind; 
The wicked ne’er can know it: soul alone 
Knows soul, to none but soul is soul revealed. 
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moves and is immovable, 

, I come to thee^ my refuge, 
an attachment to the, world, 
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Eadiihctidh ^of myself, absorption* into thee. 
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Gonqtier a man who never gives, by gifts ; 

untnithfui .men by truthfulness; 



Vanquish an angry man by gentlenetis; 
overcome the evil paan by goodness. 
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do for the world (translated by 
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The world of men and gods to bless. 
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;e to teach, 


A holy law , thy son shall preach 


A law of stainless righteousness. 



shall suffering men be freed 
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rom weakn^^as, sickness, pain, and grief, 
Erom all the ills shall find relief 


Which haired, love, illu.sion, breed. 


His hand shall loose tlie chain.'^ of all 
Who groan in ileshly bonds conhiiec 


With; healing touch the wounds’shall bind 
Of those whom pain's sharp airows gall. 


His potent words shall put to flight 
The* dull ari’ay of leaden clouds 
Which helpless moriais’ vision shrouds, 


And clear their intellectual sight. 


By him shall men who, now untaught, 
.In devious ]»athg of error stray, 


Be led to find a perfect way 
To fmal calm at last be brou£fl 
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rtianism. 

adly, nearly 4 i,oo<?,Gpp are Muliammadans, 
[sl&tn—so that Englaiid is by far the greatest 
a power in the world, and the (iueen reigtis 
mble m many Muslims as the repxesentative 


idiiists now in hm 
ians beins* far less 


Nevertheless, the original home of Buddhism was^ India 
which it did not finally leave till al>out the eighlf 
or ninth century of our era. It is now lound in Coyloh 
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Bnimah, Nepal, Assam, and scattered here and ther< 
throusrlioat India in the form of its near relative, Jainism 
For what purpose, then, has this enormous territory beei 
committed to Eno-lahd? Not to he the ‘corpus vile’ o 





social, or military experiments; not for the benefit 
commerce, or the increase of our wealth—but that 
every man, woman, and child, from Cape Comorin to 
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the Himalaya mountains, may he elevated, enlig 




Let us now, therefore, briefly inquire what ai’e the 


leading ideas which characterize these chief religions of 
the world, as represented in India; and in doing so let us 
rise from the false to the true. 
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take to suppose that he aimed at an entire abolition of 


Brahmanism, with the philosophical side of which his 


system had really much in common. His mission was 



abolish caste, to resist sacerdotal tyranny, to 



universal charity and love, and to enjoin self-mortification 


and self-suppression through pei'haps millions of existences. 


as the only means of getting rid of the evils of life and 


self-consciousness by an extinction of all being. He was 


himself the model of a perfect ascetic. He never 



to be a god, but only the ideal of that perfection of self- 


subjugation to which every man might attain. 


The Buddha diad himself passed through millions of 


births, and was about to become extinct; but before his 


own. attainment of Nirvana, or annihilation, was enabled, 


by perfect knowledge of the truth, to reveal to the world 


the method of obtaining it. He died, and exists no more. 
He cannot, therefore, be worshipped. His memoty only is 


revered. Temples are erected over his relics, such as a hair 


or a tooth. The Dathavansa, a history of one of his teeth. 


has recently been translated from the Pali. In the same 


manner every man must pass through innumerable exist 


ences, rising or falling in the scale, according to his conduct, 
until he also attains Nirvana, and becomes extinct. The 


Buddha once pointed to a broom in a corner, which he said 


had, in a former birth, been a novice who had neglected 


to be diligent in sweeping out the Assembly Hall,. 


In Buddhism, then, there can be no God; and if no 


God, then no imayer, no clergy, no priests. By ^no God’ 


I mean no real God. Yet action is a kind of God. 
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Action is all-powerful in its 


effects on future states of being. 
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An evil act follows 


a man through a hundred thousand transmigu*ations, so 
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also declares the existence of seven hells. The 
and worst is for hypocrites; the sixth for idolate 
third for Christians; the second'for Jews. 

Talam is plainly a corruption of Judaism and Christianityj 
and in point of fact began by ad naitting the truth of both. 

The end or aim then of Brahmanism is absorption into 
the one Soul of the universe; of Buddhism is extinction; 

of Islam is admission to a paradise. 

A. So much, then, for the three great religious systems 

i , 

confronting Christianity. Now for Christianity itself, 
wMch, creeping onwards littlh by little, is gradually sur¬ 
rounding them on all gides—-sometimes advancing on them 
by indirect approaches, sometimes pressing on them by 
direct attack. And here I desire to speak reverentially, 
defereniially, and with deep humility. But I have the 
highest authority for what I am about to state. Chris¬ 
tianity is a religion which offers to the entire human 
race access to God the Father through Christ by one 

• ' i . . ' 



The eijd ami aitQj therefore, of Christianity is emphati- 
eally union with God the Fatherj but such a union—^mark 
:e my words^—such a union as shall secure the per¬ 



manence of man’s personality, energy, and individuality 
nay, even shall intensify these. 

Jjet us now, the better to compare the four systems, 
inquire by what means the end of each is effected. And 
here let us change the order, and begin with tlve religion 
which we believe to be the only true religion in the world.^ 

Ghristianity, then, asserts that it efi'ects its aim through 
nothing short of an entire change of the whole man, and 
a complete renovation of his nature. 

^ The direct means hy which its end is accomplished may 
be described as a kind of mutual transfer, leading to an 
interchange and co-operation between God and man’s 
nature, acting on each other. 
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This is not all. The grand central truth of onr religion 


is not so much that Christ died as that lie now lives and 
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lives for ever. It is Christ that died—yea 





Tisen again—that He may bestow, first, life for 



secondly, a participation in His own divine nature for the 


tainted nature He has removed. 


This is the mutual exchange that marks 



man doscendod from a 


kn exchange between the personal 

corrupt parent, and the Personal^ God made man and he- 

, We are separated from a 


coming our 




rotten root and gi’afted into a living root. e part 


with a corinipt naiture and draw i . 


nature-^froin the ever-living' Divine stem ot the Second 


Adam, to which by a simple act of faith we are united. 


Other religions have their doctrines, their precepts of 



which, detached from much that is w'orthless 


iUy even vie with those of Christianity., 


But Christianity has what other 


Personal God, ever living to supply 



have not—a 


regeneratirig 


Spirit by which man., being re-created and again made 

’—^veli 


God-like, and again becoming 
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^ pure in 

preserving" his own personality—-obtains access to (roii tlie 


Father, and fitness to dwell in His presence for even 




What are its means of effecting its 



Muhammad was the prophet of God, says the 


hut nothing more. He claimed no combination of 
with humanity. Even Tiis human nature was not 


asserted to be immaculate. He made no pretensions to 
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its ends? In fairness we must allow th^t 
Brahmanical and Hindu thought often infer 
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. lastly, Buddhism, What arc its 

^C6rap^ its end ? Extinction of being is € 


nee from action. The Buddha himself is ext 
life therefore, of course, be the source of life 
re desired by those whose highest aim is to 
ihi; a oandle, 

ia to turn from such unsatisfying 


energizing v^riri! 
L from its true 


iSiprihhianism is religion, and from its 

Ipry h^tire h been nor can be. Trades may be 
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PROMOTION OF GOODWILL AND SY]VrPATH Y 


BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA L 


Nt^iNi 


A BissBUTiiTiON on the promotion of g’oodwill between 


England and India may appear at the present moment 


somewhat ill-timed. Two nations in the blast of Eui’ope 


deadly embrace. Their struggle has been marked by 


worse incidents of savagery than ever disgraced the world’s 


been let loose. A portion of this fair Europe of ours 


the boasted homo of true Christianity-^has been odnverted 
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the horrors of the battle-field 


dead and dying soldiers, mangled bodies and stilfened 


corpses;—our hearts to be torn by tales of mhuman cruelty^ 
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At such a time^ I may be told; 
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address on the subject which constitutes the 
d''0fe of the National Indian' Association, as 
f; place or out of time at a season like this, 
ihy of the .English people has indeed been 
I terrible calamity. And deep down in the 
IS. of the fn-eat British keai-t there is alwavs 
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the cry . of sufferin 


.... iu a o«,i icucuwuji uuuL war ana lamine are never 
likely to cease out of the land, there is at led|t some 
comfort in the thought that th^ .battle-fields of Europe 
and the famine-desolated fields of India, are never likely 
to be cut off from the healing, quickening influences 
the peTennial stream of English sympathy and ErifrUsh ' 
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telephones, develope the resources of the country, tame 
and control the forces of Nature for the public weal,— 
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sufficient knowledge of India, its people and its needs 
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To put the matter plainly, we are only unsympathetic and 


uncharitable when we are ignorant. 


Certain Hindu philosophers assert that all the phmio- 
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by ignorance. We cannot, 


however, quite go with the Vedantist to the lengtli of 


affirming that this 



world;, this wonderful city 


of London, this fine Hall and everything good in it owe 


their origin to ignorance. 
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may allow, that all sin and misery, all war and enmity, 
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Indologists. Wb^ I am speaking of is the gener^ 
Sgtibrance of India—of its moral, religious, and intellectual 
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Mstory and condition •—-* which prevails among younger 
on their first arrival, who nevertheless become in 
the end quite conversant with the affairs of their own 
districts. As to the ignorance of India and its wants, 
which is nearly universal in this country, and even con- 
spm:^us in some of our rnost distinguished University 
men,--|bwr first-class men and Wranglers/our Professors 
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drought aud famine may be averted when 
is known about irrigation, the storing of water and 
vation of woods and forests ? As to geology 
gy, it is difficult to estimate how much 
ascertained about India’s mineral resources 
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j^plpration of coal-tields^ the production of salt and iron, 
the exploitation of gold, silver, copper, 

Archaeology, again, presents an unbonnded field, not yet 
adequately investigated. We are scarcely yet alive to the 
da|y of searebing out and preserving India’s valuable anti- 
quitjes, and of copying important historical inscriptions, all 
traces of which the climate is rapidly obliterating. I will 
not enter on the boundless subject of ethnology, except to 
remark that some of the oldest amongst us can remember 
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of Negrito and^^^ races on the hills is a mystery. 

Perhaps I should scarcely be believed if I were to relate 
with ricbness of detail the story of an intelligent young 

pposed to, be fully educated, who was present the 
a lecture on Zanana work, and was heard to 

naivete whether the Zaiianas were not 

all that can* be 
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proDationers aaaress rnemseives iornisimponanr language^ 
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and that those who begin learning it, rapidly drop all the 
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knowledge tlie}^ have gained in this country as soon as 
they cominonce their official duties. 

Still more to be regretted is the neglect of Sanskrit by 
missionaries. Happily there are signs of a better apprecia¬ 
tion of its value in the futurCj and I even, look forward to 
its eventual adoption in England as an element of linguistic 
training. Let us not forget that Sanskrit is as closely 
allied as Greek to our mother-tongue, that its symmetrical 
grammar is the key to all other grammars, that its system 
of synthesis is as useful to the mind as the study p| 
geometry, and that its literature tains models of triie 
poetry and some of the most renhirkabU* treatises on phiio- 
Bophy, science and ethics that the world has ever produced. 

Above all, let those who are preparing for an Indian 
career bear in mind that Sanskrit is the only source of life, 
health and vigour to ail the spoken languages of the 
Hindus, the only repository of Hindu religious creeds, 
customs and observances. ‘ The popular prejudices of the 
Hindus,'said my illustrious predecessor at Oxford, / their 
daily observances, their occupations, their amusements. 
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pappioess caste must be abaudotiecl. Agiiin, wc are apt 
If dixdulge in a wholesale eondomnation of caste and to 
advocate its total abolition, forgetful that X4s a social in¬ 
stitution it often operates most beneficially. Doubtless 
caste-iiiles are generally a great hindrance to progress^ 
but thenr very conn^^^ religious Ikith and practice 

may oft^ furnish a salutaiy cheek whtere the mere belief 
in Vishnu and Siva m powerless to exercise any restraint 


ignoninee of their strength tod of their connection with 

religious usage and deep religious feeling !* 
my part, can believe that an eaniest-minded 
an might well hesitate to eat the flesh of oxen, 
dent in certain districts of India, where Hindu 
prejudices continue strongest, and wliere cow- 
regarded as nothing short of impious sacrilesre, 
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while the world standeth/ The Deputy-Commissioner at 
Kohtak was murdered the other day by a fanatical Hindu, 
who never spoke afterwards till the moment of his execu¬ 
tion, except to whisper that he had a call from heaven 
to destroy cow-killers. 

When I was at Jammu, one of the Maharaja’s Minis¬ 
ters told me that the punishment in Kasmlr for killing 
oxen was imprisonment for life, and that he himself had 
such a horror of eating the flesh of oxen that, if the 
alternative were submitted to him of tastinie beef or beings 

O O 

beheaded, he would unhesitatingly ehoose decapitation. 

It is said that a holy Brahman who lived near Saugor 
determined to wrestle with the Deity till he should reveal 
to him the real cause of the general scarcity under which 
the land W'iis groaning. After three days and nights of 
fasting and prayer, he saw a vision of some celestial beingr. 
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